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Looking at Cruikshank 


February 1, 1978, marked the hundredth an¬ 
niversary of the death of George Cruikshank. As 
an admirer and collector of his works, I had 
determined several years earlier to celebrate this 
event with a retrospective exhibition, a well- 
intentioned purpose which got me involved in 
one of the most complex cases of “overkill” 
that I have ever experienced. 

At the actual time of the artist’s death, the Art 
Gallery of the Huntington Library had a drawing 
show of the Cruikshank family which included 
works by Isaac, the father; by George; and by 
Robert, his brother, who is sometimes known as 
Isaac Robert. I lent a considerable number of 
drawings to this exhibition; worthwhile as it 
was, it did not fulfill my idea of an exhibition 
commemorating the death of England’s most 
celebrated nineteenth-century comic artist. I 
envisioned a print exhibition covering all 
periods of the artist’s interminably long career, 
interspersed with drawings relating to graphics. 

As it finally materialized, that exhibition was 
organized by the Santa Barbara Museum of Art. 
It was on view in the UCLA Art Gallery in 1978, 


and by the time it finishes touring, in June 1980, 
it will have been on view at eleven institutions, 
including five other major university art gal¬ 
leries—most pleasing to me, as an academic. For 
the catalog of this exhibition, I used some of the 
notes I had written for my forthcoming pictorial 
survey, The Graphic Works of George Cruik¬ 
shank, soon to be published by the Dover Press. 
Since we were not able to find anyone qualified 
for and interested in a suitable introduction, and 
since I had already written about the life and 
works of George Cruikshank on more than one 
occasion, I wrote a brief personal introduction 
about myself as a collector. 

Finally, for the centenary celebration, the 
Huntington Library held a summer exhibition of 
books interspersed with some graphics and 
drawings concentrating on several categories of 
Cruikshank’s works. The materials in this ex¬ 
hibition were assembled to show the artist’s 
varied interests in such topics as music, chil¬ 
dren’s literature, humanitarianism, temperance, 
and book illustration. The items exhibited were 
drawn in small part from the Huntington’s hold¬ 
ings, in greater part from my own collection. 
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When I first discussed the idea of doing an 
exhibition in the Research Library, it was to be in 
conjunction with the showing of prints in the 
Art Gallery, but scheduling did not permit this. 
Also, between my full teaching load at Califor¬ 
nia State University, Northridge, and the many 
exhibitions I organized in 1978,1 would never 
have had enough time to devote to the prepara¬ 
tion of the material. Thus, a little more than a 
year later, after hours of conferences with James 
Davis, of the Library Administration, and Brenda 
Baldwin, a student in the Graduate School of 
Library and Information Science, this last of 
the centenary projects has come to fruition. 

I should add that in many ways I like it best of 
all. Everyone has been as cordial as possible in 
allowing me to be as bibliographical, pedagogi¬ 
cal, pedantic, and “collectory,” as I wanted to be, 
so that I have given full play to variant and 
pirated editions, presentation copies, prove¬ 
nance, and rarity. A.S.W. Rosenbach once said 
that all collecting begins and ends with Cruik- 
shank, and looking at this exhibition gives one 
some idea of why he could make that statement. 
I sometimes think George Cruikshank must 
have put his inimitable signature on more works 
he produced than anyone before or since. 

R.A.V. 
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Two years ago, the Friends of the Library 
commissioned the UCLA Oral History Program 
to conduct an interview with Robert G. Cowan. 
That interview is now published in transcript 
form as California Bibliographers: Father and 
Son, Robert G. Cowan interviewed by Joel Gard¬ 
ner. The following was written by William E. 
Conway, former Clark Librarian, as an introduc¬ 
tion to that volume. 

Among booksellers, book collectors, librar¬ 
ians, and scholars, the names of Robert Ernest 
Cowan and his son, Robert Granniss Cowan, are 
synonymous with the bibliography of California 
and the collections and the accumulated knowl¬ 
edge which provided the basis for the bibliog¬ 
raphies. It is interesting to note that the two 
collections of Californiana acquired by Robert 
Ernest Cowan during his lifetime both went to 
the University of California. The first was pur¬ 
chased by Collis P. Huntington in 1897 for the 
library of the University of California at Berke¬ 
ley (preceding by some ten years Berkeley’s 
acquisition of the Bancroft Library). Just over 
forty years later, in 1936, Cowan’s second, and 
much larger, collection was sold to UCLA, where 
it is housed in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions. So rich was this library that even after the 
sale the duplicates were the equivalent of a third 
collection. 

Another connection with UCLA is to be found 
in Robert E. Cowan’s employment as librarian of 
the library of William Andrews Clark, Jr., from 
1919 to 1933. This collection has, since Mr. 
Clark’s death in 1934, been a part of the UCLA 
Library system. 

* * * 

Robert Ernest Cowan was born in Toronto, 
Canada, on July 2, 1862. He came to San Fran¬ 
cisco in 1870 and remained a resident of that city 
until 1926. As a young man, he studied medicine 
for a year or two, but he decided against the 
medical profession and became a clerk in a San 
Francisco book and music store. During the 
1880s, he began to collect Californiana, a subject 
which engaged his lifelong interest. 

In 1894 Robert E. Cowan married Marie Mar¬ 
garet Fleissner, and in 1895 their only child, 
Robert Granniss Cowan, was born. In that year, 
Robert E. set up in business as a bookseller. He 
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occupied a number oflocations until 1902, when 
his stock was moved to his residence on Treat 
Avenue. In 1897 part of the proceeds of the sale 
of his first California collection were used to buy 
the stock of Patrick J. Healy, one of San Francis¬ 
co’s established booksellers. The elder Cowan 
was well known throughout the city as a book¬ 
seller, book collector, historian, speaker, and 
member of a number of social clubs; but he 
lacked business acumen, Robert G. remarks, and 
funds were never too plentiful. Perhaps he was 
more interested in collecting than selling. 

As his knowledge of Californiana and his col¬ 
lection grew, Robert E. saw the need for a bibli¬ 
ography of the subject. He stressed this necessity 
in the late 1890s before the California Library 
Association, and later in a paper which was read 
before the American Historical Association and 
published in its journal. In conjunction with 
Dunlap Boutwell, he compiled and published in 
1909 A Bibliography of the Chinese Question in. 
the United States. In 1914 his Ribliography of 
the History of California and the Pacific West 
was published by the Book Club of California. 
This was a selective list of some 1,000 
titles, and it made his reputation as a bibliogra¬ 
pher. It was followed, almost twenty years later, 
by a much fuller Bibliography of California, 
1510-1930, published in 1933. This work was for 
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Cowans: 
Father 
and Son 


the most part a catalog of Cowan’s collection, 
with additions, prepared under his direction by 
his son, Robert G. Cowan. About 5,000 titles 
were covered in this three-volume set, with a 
supplementary volume added by Robert G. in 
1964. It is still the standard work in the field of 
Californiana. 

Bookselling, particularly during the years of 
the First World War, was no more remunerative 
than ever, so when in 1919 Robert E. Cowan was 
offered the position of librarian by William An¬ 
drews Clark, Jr., of Los Angeles, he was pleased 
to accept. Although he continued to deal in 
books and pamphlets for special customers, he 
officially ended his bookselling career in 1920. 

As Mr. Clark’s librarian, Cowan put to good 
use his bibliographical expertise, as he assisted 
with the preparation and supervised the print¬ 
ing (by John Henry Nash) of the catalogs of 
Clark’s rapidly growing collections. For the first 
seven years of this association, Cowan divided 
his time between Los Angeles and San Fran¬ 
cisco, where he maintained his residence. In 
1926, with the completion of Clark’s library 
building, a full-time librarian was wanted, and 
Clark requested that Cowan move to Los 
Angeles, where a house was provided for him. 
He remained in this position for another seven 
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years, until in 1933 financial reverses impelled 
Mr. Clark to request his resignation. 

Cowan, then seventy-one years old, remained 
in Los Angeles and continued his keen interest 
in California material. Since he had published 
his bibliography in 1933, he had no further need 
of his collection (which, as mentioned earlier, 
was sold to UCLA in 1936), although he had 
enough duplicates to keep him occupied. He 
died in 1942 with his reputation as the authority 
in his field firmly established, and with the 
Cowan collection at UCLA bearing witness to 
his brilliance in his chosen field over a period of 
more than forty years. In addition to the three 
bibliographies already listed, he wrote The Bib¬ 
liography of the Spanish Press in California 
(1919); Bibliographical Notes on Certain of the 
Earliest Editions of Bret Harte’s Heathen Chinee 
(1934); Forgotten Characters of Old San Fran¬ 
cisco, (1937); and Booksellers of Early San Fran¬ 
cisco, with a Biography of the Author by Robert 
G. Cowan. (1953). 


* * * 


Robert Granniss Cowan, born in 1895, was 
educated in the public schools of San Francisco. 
He had no “vocational goals,” and after high 
school he worked for an uncle in the jewelry 
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business. When the United States entered World 
War I, he joined the coast guard, in a unit which 
was later drafted into the army as the Army 
Artillery Park, a supply organization. The outfit 
saw service in France for a month before the 
Armistice. 

After his return to San Francisco, he was mar¬ 
ried to Georgia Harvey. They purchased a home 
in Oakland, and their two sons, George and 
William Alfred, were born there. When his 
father came to Los Angeles in 1926, the younger 
Cowan arranged for the packing and shipping of 
Robert E. Cowan’s library, a massive undertaking 
(it weighed twenty tons). In Los Angeles, he 
began the cataloging of his father’s library, 
which developed into the Bibliography of 
California. This employment lasted from 1926 
to 1933 and provided him with a broad knowl¬ 
edge of California history and the resources for 
its study. 

With the completion of the bibliography, 
Robert G. opened a philatelic business, the LaCal 
Stamp Company, in downtown Los Angeles, and 
operated it until after his father’s death in 1942. 
He then bought and managed rental property 
until his retirement. In 1958 he joined the 
Southern California Historical Society, and he 
has been a very active member since that time. 
He has served several terms as a member of the 
board of directors, and he is currently librarian 
of the society. 

In addition to his work on the 1933 bibliogra¬ 
phy, which included publication of a sup¬ 
plementary volume in 1964, Robert G. Cowan 
has been the author of: 

A Backward Glance; Los Angeles, 1901-1915; 

On the Bails of Los Angeles: a Pictorial His¬ 
tory of Its Street-cars; 

Banchos of California: a list of Spanish Con¬ 
cessions, 1775-1822, and Mexican grants, 
1822-1846 (1956); 

The Admission of the 31st State by the 31st 
Congress; an Annotated Bibliography of Con¬ 
gressional Speeches upon the Admission of 
California (1962). 

* * * 

The interest in California history and bibliog¬ 
raphy begun by Robert Ernest Cowan in the 
1880s and continued by Robert Granniss Cowan 
down to the present time has been a family affair 
for almost a century. Measured in terms of the 


accomplishments of father and son, it has been a 
fruitful interest: for them and for the scholars 
and librarians who have benefited from their 
endeavors. 

W.E.C. 

UCLA Oral Historians Attend Workshop, 
Colloquium 

Bernard Galm, director of the UCLA Oral His¬ 
tory Program, and Joel Gardner, erstwhile senior 
editor, participated in the National Workshop 
and Colloquium of the Oral History Association 
at Michigan State University in October. Galm, 
who concluded a three-year term as a member 
of the OHA Council, was a commentator at the 
Colloquium session “Investigating the Oral 
Interview.” He continues to serve as chairman 
of the OHA Publications Committee. Gardner 
served as a faculty member of the workshop, 
addressing the entire group on “Processing Oral 
Histories: Transcripts,” and leading seminars on 
equipment, interviewing, and program planning. 

Dahlstrom Cited by Book Collector 

Noting that the West Coast typographic re¬ 
naissance seems to have coincided with his 
fifty-plus years in Southern California, The 
Book Collector paid tribute in its Summer 1979 
issue to Grant Dahlstrom, printer of numerous 
UCLA Library publications. Recent Dahlstrom 
imprints include the catalogs for the 4 millionth 
volume celebration and the Aldine exhibition. 
He is currently printing a bibliography of the 
Francis Farquhar collection that was compiled 
by James R. Cox, special assistant to the Univer¬ 
sity Librarian. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the Univer¬ 
sity community, the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, and other friends of the University 
by the Administrative Office, University 
of California Library, Los Angeles 90024. 

Editor 

Joel Gardner 

Contributors to this Issue 
William E. Conway 
Russell Shank 
Richard A. Vogler 
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Louis Round Wilson, 1876-1979 

It is impossible to have been active in aca¬ 
demic and research librarianship for the past 
thirty years and not to have felt the power of 
Louis Round Wilson. For years he was known as 
the dean of academic librarians. Wilson was 
born in Lenoir, North Carolina, in 1876, the year 
of the founding of the American Library Associ¬ 
ation. He became librarian of the University of 
North Carolina in 1901. This was not the career 
he had earlier chosen, but he was not new to 
libraries. He served as a volunteer librarian for 
his church in Lenoir and worked in the library at 
Haverford College, where he was an under¬ 
graduate for three years. He received his bac¬ 
calaureate at the University of North Carolina in 
1899 and his PhD degree in 1905. 

Wilson was a compleat librarian and an aca¬ 
demic man. He was early interested in outreach; 
he was the first director of the University of 
North Carolina’s Bureau of Extension. He was a 
tireless worker for the extension of library ser¬ 
vice in the South. He persuaded the Southern 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
to adopt standards in 1927, standards which 
were later modified and adopted by the Ameri¬ 
can Library Association. He was president of the 
Southeastern Library Association in 1926 and of 
the American Library Association in 1935. 

Wilson was an innovator and a master admin¬ 
istrator. He was instrumental in creating the 
university press at North Carolina in 1922 and 
was its first director. Library education was as 
vital in his view as the actual existence of li¬ 
braries. He led the way to the founding of the 
School of Library Science at North Carolina and 
was its first director. During his tenure he built 
two library buildings for the university. 

In 1932, Robert Maynard Hutchins wooed 
Wilson away from North Carolina to head the 
relatively new Graduate Library School at the 
University of Chicago. This was Chicago’s sec¬ 
ond attempt to get Wilson, a persistence that 
paid off. Wilson led the way to a new height of 
national acclaim of professional education 
through his recruitment of faculty and students, 
and his belief in the power of libraries. GLS, as it 
is affectionately known, even by those who have 
never attended classes there, ventured into 
psychology, sociology, politics, and other as¬ 
pects of the social sciences in its curriculum. 
Many of the directors of the leading academic 


libraries in the 1940s and 1950s and the deans ox 
a number of library schools obtained their doc¬ 
torates at GLS in Wilson’s curriculum. 

Dean Wilson retired from the University of 
Chicago in 1942. He returned to North Carolina, 
where he once again became active in the uni¬ 
versity’s affairs. He was a professor at the school 
he founded there until his retirement again in 
1947 (or was it 1959? he was constantly on the 
university’s active-duty roster). 

I never met Dr. Wilson, but he seemed ever¬ 
present. Carl White, his successor by a few years 
as librarian of the University of North Carolina, 
hired me to work at Columbia University, where 
he was then director. Carl was busy with the 
School of Library Service, so I worked directly 
for Richard Logsdon, a 1942 graduate of GLS. 
Wilson’s breeding was evident. Later I worked 
for Don Coney, one of Wilson’s close assistants 
at North Carolina. Don was then university li¬ 
brarian at Berkeley. Marion Milczewski had the 
office next door to mine. He had been director 
of the Southeastern States Cooperative Library 
Survey in 1947. Wilson was a power among the 
people who had incited the study in the Tennes¬ 
see Valley Authority area. It was no accident that 
Wilson’s text on university library administra¬ 
tion was always at hand. Among other things, it 
was a convenient place to find a model organiza¬ 
tion chart—that of the Berkeley library. 

Another of my colleagues on the Berkeley 
faculty was Professor Ed Wight. Ed was also a 
GLS graduate. He worked with Wilson on a sur¬ 
vey of county library service in the South in 
1935. Still later, I worked closely on my doctoral 
studies with Maurice Tauber, the Melville 
Dewey Professor of Library Service at Columbia 
University. Morrie was the first GLS doctoral 
graduate during Wilson’s day and was the 
coauthor of the second edition of Wilson’s Uni¬ 
versity Library. He was also Wilson’s biographer. 
I remember clearly reading some of the letters 
Wilson had written to Morrie, in his large, round 
hand. The subject: computers in libraries. Wil¬ 
son was then ninety years old. Now, here at 
UCLA the memory of Wilson comes through, in 
faculty friend Andy Horn. Andy was librarian of 
the University of North Carolina in the 1950s 
while Wilson was actively teaching. 

Louis Round Wilson died in early December, 
1979. He was 102 years old. 

R.S. 
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Lauerhass Wins Appointment 

Ludwig Lauerhass, Jr., Latin American bib¬ 
liographer in the UCLA Library, has been ap¬ 
pointed executive director of the UCLA Latin 
American Center. He served as acting director of 
the center for fifteen months. 


Lauerhass was the second student to earn an 
MA in Latin American studies at UCLA. He also 
holds a PhD in Brazilian history and an MLS. He 
was a member of the history department at UC 
Riverside for three years and has served as a 
lecturer in the UCLA Department of History. He 
joined the Latin American Center as assistant 
director in January 1975. 
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Renaissance Printers of Music 



“A Century of Experimentation: The First 
Hundred Years of Music Printing” is the subject 
of an exhibit at the Music Library, Schoenberg 
Hall, which will be on display until the end 
of March. 

The art of printing music underwent a multi¬ 
faceted evolution during the Renaissance. First, 
from its incipient stages in the 1470s to approx¬ 
imately 100 years later, printers tried and per¬ 
fected (or rejected, in some cases) a variety of 
processes to satisfy the growing public demand 
for printed music. Inspired by their craft and its 
often lucrative rewards, they created splendid 
publications which remain models of outstand¬ 
ing clarity and beauty. 

The exhibit explores the four primary 
methods of printing music practiced during the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries — movable 
type with single or double impression, wood¬ 
block, and engraving. Representative examples 
from theoretical tracts, plainchant, mensural 
part music, and tablatures for keyboard instru¬ 
ments and lute illustrate the diversity of forms 
and the lively experimentation that marked the 
printing of music during the Renaissance. 
These examples have been selected from orig¬ 
inal publications of sixteenth-century music 
housed in the cage collection of the Music 
Library and facsimiles in the collections of both 
this Library and the University Research Library. 


Featured in the sign for this display is the 
colophon of the Venetian printer Gerolamo 
Scotto, reproduced from an original part book 
(Gombert’s Motectorum Quinque Vocum, Liber 
Secundus) owned by this library. The motto ap¬ 
propriately translates ‘‘Shine in the darkness.” 

The exhibit was prepared by Darwin Scott 
with the assistance of Marsha Berman. 

M.B. 

Barbara Allen Woods 
Leaves $7,000 to Library 

Professor Barbara Allen Woods, who received 
her PhD from UCLA, left $7,000 to the University 
Library for the purchase of books dealing with 
Germanic languages and literature. She died 
May 28, 1978, at fifty years of age. She was a 
professor of German at the University of Rhode 
Island at the time of her death. 

Folklorists of Barbara Woods’s generation 
will remember her as a folklorist of great prom¬ 
ise. Her doctoral dissertation, The Devil in 
Dog Form: A Partial Type-Index of Devil Leg¬ 
ends, was written at UCLA under Wayland D. 
Hand and was recognized at home and abroad 
as a model study of shape-shifting. It brought 
her the University of Chicago Folklore Prize in 
1956 and was published three years later in 
Folklore Studies. 

Barbara Woods will be remembered in Ameri¬ 
can folklore circles as the scholar who identified 
and named “substantive motifs,” as distinct 
from the narrative motifs that had occupied the 
late Stith Thompson throughout his career. He 
was pleased to have Woods make the distinc¬ 
tion between the independent and self-con¬ 
tained substantive motifs — often nothing more 
than folk beliefs — and the narrative motifs 
that usually have to be fitted into a narrative 
matrix to gain meaning. In adding the Baughman 
Index materials to the second edition of his 
Motif-Index of Folk-Literature, as it happened, 
Thompson took in great numbers of substan¬ 
tive motifs that he had failed to carry in the 
first edition. 

continued on page 16 
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Manager of an 

Information 

Service 


Dan Tonkery 


Last year, Dan Tonkery and Ruth B. Gibbs were appointed associate university librarians, charged 
with responsibility for technical and public services respectively. In the next two issues, the UCLA 
Librarian will present interviews conducted by Joel Gardner with these two newest members of the 
UCLA Library administration, whose functions place them second in Library hierarchy only to 
University Librarian Russell Shank. Both are young—in their thirties—and vigorous. Neither had 
worked previously on any campus of the University of California. 

Dan Tonkery is a tall man who carries himself with assurance. His gaze is direct and piercing. He is 
soft-spoken, and occasional traces of Southern accent mark his speech. By his own admission, he is 
a manager and an automation specialist; he is content to leave book-related areas to those who 
specialize in them. 

He arrived at UCLA last spring from the National Library of Medicine, where he had spent his entire 
previous professional career. A native of Fairmont, West Virginia, he graduated with a BA in biology 
from David Lipscomb College in Nashville, then attended the University of Illinois, from which he 
received an MS in library science in 1970. 

Tonkery joined the National Library of Medicine as library associate in the Postgraduate Training 
Program in Biomedical Communications. In 1971 he was appointed special assistant to the associate 
director for library operations; he then became head of selection/acquisitions in 1973 and deputy chief 
of the Technical Services Division in 1977. 

JG: What is your official title? 

DT: Associate University Librarian for Techni¬ 
cal Services and Bibliographic Products. 

JG: Could you explain what the two functions 
are? 

DT: The primary function, of course, is one of 
being the associate university librarian working 
for Russell [Shank] in the area of technical ser¬ 
vices across all the UCLA library system. I have 
direct responsibility for the Technical Services 
Department of the University Research Library, 
the Serials Department, the Public Affairs Ser¬ 
vice, and the Map Library. And I would say that 


I have indirect responsibility for technical 
services at the other technical processing 
nodes: Law [Library], Biomed[ical Library], and 
PSTL [Physical Sciences and Technology Li¬ 
braries]. I work in the area of developing pol¬ 
icies for the general university on technical 
services and have a certain amount of input in 
terms of budget allocations and expenditures 
for technical services-related activities. 

I’m working also in the area of automation as 
it relates to bibliographic products. For exam¬ 
ple, the on-line public catalog is one product 
where a lot of my time will be spent in planning 
and developing on the automation side of the 
project. In addition, a significant resource will 
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be devoted to the automation of public-service 
products, including a replacement for the Cur¬ 
rent Serials Titles lists and the catalog sup¬ 
plement. 

JG: These are fairly important changes, it seems 
to me. Can you describe how the on-line catalog 
will work? 

DT: Basically, we are inputting as much as pos¬ 
sible of everything we catalog into machine- 
readable format. The card catalog, which has 
been the mainstay of access to the collection in 
terms of telling what’s in the collection, will be 
replaced for prospective items. This is not 
unique at UCLA; all across the country, libraries 
are trying to find alternatives to the card catalog. 
The two alternatives that most libraries are find¬ 
ing most promising are either some form of 
COM [Computer Output Microfilm] product or 
an on-line system. We have had a committee at 
UCLA looking into the future of the card catalog, 
as many research libraries have; they have rec¬ 
ommended that we come up with a COM substi¬ 
tute. They are now in the process of refining 
their recommendation, and I think it will be that 
we maintain the present card hie until we are in 
a position to go to an on-line system. 

We are beginning to experiment with loading 
the cataloging records that have been created on 
OCLC, since they’re already in machine- 
readable form, on the IBM 3033 computer; with 
providing multiple access points (for example, 
the author and subject, various words in the 
title); and producing some kind of COM backup 
support. Initially I see access will probably be 
mediated, in that someone will have to be at the 
terminal in order to do the sophisticated types of 
searching. Eventually I think we will get to the 
point where faculty members will not necessar¬ 
ily have to come to the library. They’ll have the 
capability of having terminals in the depart¬ 
ments for faculty, in dorms, and in a number of 
places. The concept of having to come to the 
library to do the majority of your searching work 
has passed its time, and there’s going to be a lot 
more capability in the computer area for inte¬ 
grating the library hies. 

JG: The computer area is one that frightens a lot 
of people in libraries, because of its new tech¬ 
nology. How will it affect the units—for exam¬ 
ple, technical services cataloging? 


DT: I would hope that the automation plans that 
we have under way will do a number of things. 
One of these is to reduce the enormous amount 
of redundant processing. Information is typed 
and retyped and repackaged and passed from 
one to the other. The Acquisitions Department 
does not fully utilize the information that comes 
in from other units on campus. Catalogers do 
not fully utilize the information in the acquisi¬ 
tions process. There is a lot of redundant activ¬ 
ity which can be significantly reduced, if not 
eliminated. 

The other thing that new technology should 
influence is the role of professional librarians. 
Many are forced to perform a high volume of 
library-assistant or otherwise nonprofessional 
work. Automation must be used to enable the 
professional librarian to concentrate on profes¬ 
sional tasks. 


“The concept of having 
to come to the library 
to do the majority 
of your searching work 
has passed its time.” 


Essentially what we’re trying to do is to im¬ 
prove the acquisitions processing to provide 
better access to it, to support the public-service 
staff, and to reduce our costs at the same time. If 
you were to order a book, the best time to the 
shelf would be anywhere from thirty weeks or 
more to get something through the system at the 
present time. I am aware of processing backlogs 
which have been around for two years, three 
years, four years, or longer. We are concentrating 
on developing a priority system which will rec¬ 
ognize the items in organized fashion that seem 
to have the highest priority of need, and on find¬ 
ing a way to expedite the treatment of those ma¬ 
terials through the system. But unfortunately 
right now what exists is a very complicated 
manual system. 
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JG: You come to UCLA from the National Li¬ 
brary of Medicine. It’s a bit of a jump, from a 
government library to an academic library. 
What are the differences between the two? 
What are the similarities? 

DT: I think the similarities are that both of them 
are in a large bureaucratic environment; al¬ 
though NLM is not in a traditional academic 
environment but a medical-research environ¬ 
ment, it still serves a large constituency. The 
literature budget was comparable to UCLA. The 
challenges that UCLA offers were a significant 
factor in my leaving my previous position. 
UCLA is an outstanding institution, has a great 
library, and it has the capability of being even 
greater. And that was the potential that enticed 
me to move west. 

As to the differences, there were greater fiscal 
resources at the National Library of Medicine. 
That is a limitation that I’m trying to adjust to, 
and I have begun to learn how to reprogram 
money. If one were able to reprogram even 10 
percent of the technical-services budget, that 
would enable me to develop new programs. Ini¬ 
tially, I found that the limited resources that 
were available here were a little frightening. 
I had been in an organization that had a budget 
in excess of $40 million; it was much easier 
if I wanted to fmd 10 percent of my budget to 
come up with a half-million dollars to do some¬ 


thing than it is here. But I have found you can 
find some resources, and I think the expansion of 
the Biomed system is a clear example of being 
able to reprogram resources which offer some 
savings in other areas. 

JG: Speaking of budgetary differences between 
NLM and UCLA, do you feel in any special way 
the crunch from Proposition 13 and the pro¬ 
jected budgetary problems of the 1980s? 

DT: Yes, I think we have felt the crunch. Tech¬ 
nical Services Department lost six or eight 
positions, right off the top. However, that loss 
can be viewed as good—at least, we were forced 
to begin looking at some of our processing 
operations. 

Proposition 13 meant we started looking into 
procedures and finding out that there were ways 
to streamline. In some instances we may be 
compromising what some might recognize as 
the quality of the product. And there’s always, as 
you know, controversy: should we put out 100 
percent quality product and a very small 
amount of it; or should we put out 80 percent 
and more of it; or 60 percent and more of it. I 
hate to use the word production, but I think 
it has forced us to look at our productivity. As 
you are aware, collection money continues to 
go up, gifts continue to come in, and we 
know that there’s no way that the present staff 
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can ever remain current. So we are being 
forced to do something, and Proposition 13 
meant that we were forced to do more than we 
would have done if things had just continued 
at the same level. 

JG: Does it hamper your automation efforts to 
any degree? 

DT: I don’t think so. I think that the main thing 
is that it has accelerated our looking at some 
things, procedures, to capitalize on this time. 
Since we are suffering, we are forced to do some 
things. Instead of taking three years to study and 
evaluate an option, we must resolve the issues in 
three to six months. And we have already insti¬ 
tuted a number of procedures. Some are related 
to automation; some are just management mode 
based on our evaluation of the situation. 

One of the things which has been done is 
something that I think should have been done a 
long time ago, and is not related to Proposition 
13, which was the adoption of LC author head¬ 
ings, a national standard which UCLA, for some 
reason, chose not to follow. It meant there was 
extra work done; it means that our data is out of 
synchronization with many of the research li¬ 
braries. So that is something that we have done 
which should have some savings—maybe not 
initially, but certainly in the future. And there 
are other things that we are doing to reduce the 
unit cost of processing in technical services. 

I think that Proposition 13 may not have hurt 
us as much as some of the things that potentially 
could be passed by the people of California— 
you know, Jarvis II. If that happened, we would 
have worse problems. But naturally, anytime 
there is a budget restriction, I think in some 
ways it is healthy; in other ways, it certainly is 
devastating. But we have been able to survive. 

JG: What is your philosophy of librarianship? 

DT: My philosophy... There are three areas that 
I recognize that make up librarianship: there’s 
the bookman, the manager, and the automation. 
The specialties that I’ve been trained for primar¬ 
ily are in the automation and in management. 
And so my role as a librarian is the manager of an 
information service. I am concerned about 
providing access to the information that’s here 
and managing those resources to the best of my 


ability. I may not be the classic bookman as I 
approach acquisitions as a business. My atten¬ 
tion has been directed to the application of 
technology to improve the access and control of 
whatever has been purchased or acquired. 

For example, the Music Library on this cam¬ 
pus has an enormous collection of materials 
which has limited access. In Special Collections 
and Theater Arts [Library], there are rich re¬ 
sources that are here that only a very limited 
number of people know about, and there’s no 
access to them. But with technology, you can do 
a lot more in providing access in an organized 
fashion to that material. And that’s the side of 
librarianship I guess I’m most interested in. 

JG: What do you see as your goals? 

DT: I’m interested in developing an automated 
processing system for this campus as my major 
goal for technical-services processing, in order 
to improve access for the staff, faculty, and stu¬ 
dents. I think that’s my primary goal, and I think 
that’s the project I’m trying to focus on in the 
next three to five years. I’ve spent a lot of my time 
the last seven months working in that area— 
planning, developing, trying to find resources to 
support it. 

Another goal is to develop the resources 
available in the library system. The quality of 
the staff continues to impress me. At UCLA the 
quality of staff is impressive, and in some areas 
this is a tremendous untapped potential, espe¬ 
cially, I think, the library assistants. One of the 
things I would like to do is try to use the talent 
of the nonlibrarians to a greater advantage. I 
think that’s an untapped reservoir that I’d like 
to work with. 
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“The remodeled building provides a beautiful 
potential setting for a number of kinds of pro¬ 
grams which can be planned for student enjoy¬ 
ment. As a beginning, we presented a concert on 
May 21, the first, we are hoping, of a series which 
we should like to call ‘Music in the Rotunda.’ ” 

So wrote Norah Jones, then College Librarian, 
in her annual report on the academic year 
1965-66. More than thirteen years later, the 
Music in the Rotunda series continues to thrive. 
The tradition began with a program of spring 
music sung by the Kjellberg Pro Musica Ensem¬ 
ble, a local a cappella group of which Robert 
Faris of the Law Library was a member. Miss 
Jones describes: “It was, of course, something of 
an optimistic experiment, since we had no way 
to judge in advance what would be the quality of 
the rotunda’s acoustics. We were delighted to 
find them ‘crystaline,’ in Harold Kjellberg’s 
word, and in spite of some peripheral distur¬ 
bance by the air-cooling fans, of which friends in 
the audience seemed unaware, we felt we could 
consider the presentation a genuine success. 
Marian Engelke’s handsome poster, with no 
other campus-wide publicity, attracted an audi¬ 
ence of about 150, a gratifying proportion being 
obviously students.’’ 

Miss Jones described the origins of the series 
in a paper read before the American Library 
Association, printed in the Wilson Library Bul¬ 


letin 45 (February 1971, pp. 584-590), then re¬ 
printed in part in Reader in Undergraduate Li¬ 
braries (Englewood, Colo., 1978). She said that 
the concerts “sprang from our desire to bring 
students into the building for enjoyable experi¬ 
ences unconnected with formal class assign¬ 
ments, and to make them begin to regard the 
library as a rich cultural center rather than as an 
over-complicated grade-raising mechanism. It 
occurred to us that our high brick rotunda 
should have the same live pure acoustical qual¬ 
ity as the Romanesque churches which had in¬ 
spired it, and indeed the building did lend itself 
perfectly to concert-giving.” 

Early concert programs were selected by Li¬ 
brary staff to fit the setting and capacity. Gradu¬ 
ally, the responsibility fell to Dr. Robert Tusler of 
the Department of Music, who seeks to maintain 
variety as well as a standard of excellence. Four 
concerts are usually presented each academic 
year. Two are senior recitals or performances 
by candidates for the MFA degree; the others 
feature on- or off-campus groups. A tradition 
within a tradition is the Twelfth-Night concert 
performed annually by the UCLA Madrigal Sing¬ 
ers under the direction of Donn Weiss. 

Because of the great interest in the series, 
schedules must be prepared a year in advance. 
Dr. Tusler schedules the performers, and College 

continued on page 16 
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Concerts 

continued from page 15 

Library staff members plan the logistics. Lynne 
Hanson, a staff member in the Circulation De¬ 
partment, is the current coordinator, and College 
Library student assistants compete for the 
privilege of ushering at the concerts. 

Still to come this year are a baroque chamber 
concert February 23 and a performance by the 
Balinese Ensemble April 26. Tickets are free, 
available on request from the College Library Ref¬ 
erence Desk three weeks prior to each concert. 

L.H. 
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Woods 

continued from page 10 

Professor Woods’s publications on the poodle 
motif in Goethe’s Faust were augmented later in 
her career by a series of excellent studies center¬ 
ing around the writings of playwright Bertold 
Brecht and concerning German folk speech and 
proverbial lore. 

Dr. Woods taught one year at the University of 
Pennsylvania before joining the staff of the Uni¬ 
versity of Rhode Island in 1957. 

W.D.H. 
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Neutra Sketches Show at URL 


Sketches by Richard Neutra, one of the twen¬ 
tieth century’s leading architects and an impor¬ 
tant influence on Southern California architec¬ 
ture, will be on display in the lobby of the 
University Research Library through mid-May. 
The following biographical notes were pre¬ 
pared by Thomas S. Hines, associate professor 
in the UCLA Department of History and the 
School of Architecture and Urban Planning. 

Richard Neutra was born April 8, 1892, in 
Vienna, the son of an artisan-industrialist 
whose Jewish heritage had been tempered by 
several generations of agnostic secularism. His 
sister and brothers moved in sophisticated 
Viennese cultural circles, and through them 



the young Neutra knew and was influenced by 
Gustav Klimt, Arnold Schoenberg, and Sigmund 
Freud. He was early impressed with the archi¬ 
tecture of Otto Wagner, but a more direct in¬ 
fluence was Adolf Loos, whose motto, “Orna¬ 
ment is crime,” turned Neutra’s mind from tra¬ 
ditional styles and formulas. During World 
War I, he served as an artillery officer in the 
Balkans, but he returned to Vienna after the 
war to graduate cum laude from the 
Technische Hochschule. 


“The entire plan of Vienna,” he wrote years 
later, “is still in my blood when I talk of city 
planning. The Baroque palaces are still in my 
blood too.... I love it, I may write about it with a 
lusty pencil, but I shrink from seeing it imi¬ 
tated. We live too late for that.” 


Leaving Austria in 1919, Neutra worked 
briefly in Switzerland for Gustav Ammann, the 
noted landscape architect, before joining the 
great Berlin architect Erich Mendelsohn as a 
draftsman-collaborator. Neutra emigrated to 
the U.S. in 1923, one of the earliest of the many 
Europeans who became American citizens in 
the 1920s and ‘30s to emigrate voluntarily. 
Unlike Walter Gropius and Ludwig Mies van 
der Rohe, who came as exiles from Nazi Ger¬ 
many, Neutra arrived to make contact with the 
world of Louis Sullivan and his disciple, Frank 
Lloyd Wright. 

Yet by the time Neutra met his idol in 1924, 
most of Wright’s then-meager practice was 


Mrs. Dione Neutra and the 
author observe Richard 
Neutra’s self-portrait. 


centered in Los Angeles, and Neutra, attracted 
by the possibilities of the area’s climate and 
topography, decided to migrate there. With the 
encouragement of Wright and of Rudolph 
Schindler, a Viennese school friend and former 
Wright associate who was then in California, 
Neutra set up a practice in Los Angeles. Ulti¬ 
mately his architecture became as important to 
California as Wright’s and Sullivan’s had been 
to the Middle West; it continued to dominate 
the California scene through midcentury. 

As a student of Wright and of the new ar¬ 
chitecture of Europe, Neutra bridged in his 
work, perhaps better than any other, the fre¬ 
quently polarized worlds of Taliesin and 
Bauhaus. Unlike the highly idiosyncratic work 
of Wright, there was in Neutra’s architecture a 

Continued on page 24 
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The 

Ultimate 

Goal 

Is Service 

Ruth B. Gibbs 


This is the second of two interviews with UCLA’s new associate university librarians. In the 
February issue, Dan Tonkery, associate university librarian for technical services, defined his area 
of responsibility and discussed his perspectives on librarianship. The following is a transcript of a 
conversation with Ruth Bussert Gibbs, associate university librarian for research and instructional 
services. 

My first meeting with Ruth Gibbs was on the occasion of her visit to the Department of Special Col¬ 
lections, of which I was then a member. I was immediately struck by her easy, never overbearing, 
command of the situation. She was gracious and articulate, and she expressed her ideas clearly. 
Her seriousness and intensity of purpose are counterbalanced in personal encounters by her engag¬ 
ing manner, particularly a smile that infuses her entire personality. 

Ruth Bussert Gibbs earned her BA from Valparaiso University in 1965, with majors in history and 
political science. She then entered the Peace Corps and served in Senegal for two years. Upon her 
return, she matriculated at the University of Michigan Library School of Library Service, and she 
received an MALS in 1969. 

She joined the staff of the Columbia University Library in 1969, beginning as assistant head of the 
Business Library. She was appointed head of the Circulation Department in 1971 and head of the 
Access Services Department in 1974. She remained at that job until 1977, when she retired tem¬ 
porarily to raise her son, Thomas. Her husband, George Gibbs, is head of cataloging in Technical 
Services, University Research Library. 



JG: Your position was changed in title, really, 
from the previous persons to you. It used to be 
called Associate University Librarian for 
Public Service. What is the official title now? 

RG: Associate University Librarian for 
Research and Instructional Services. 

JG: Can you describe that? 

RG: Actually, I very seldom use the official title, 
except when I’m writing a memo or something 
like that; then I will use it. But if I’m being 
introduced or introducing myself to people, and 


they ask me what I do, I’ll say I’m the Associate 
University Librarian for Public Services, and 
that usually rings a bell. 

JG: What does the addition of “instructional 
services” add to the responsibilities of the 
position? 

RG: Well, I think it’s meaningful, although it’s 
not a common way to describe what I’m doing. I 
think it is important in that it signals a subtle 
shift, perhaps, from what we’ve been doing in 
public services. Sometimes people tend to think 
of public services as routine housekeeping; cer¬ 
tainly there is a lot of that that we have to do. 
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At the Reference Desk 


By switching it to research and instructional 
services, it signals that as librarians involved 
in serving the public, we’ve got to be more con¬ 
cerned in the future about meeting their needs 
on how to use the libraries. 

We’re doing that now; I don’t mean to imply 
that we’re not. But we need to find ways to do 
more, to reach more people. Despite all our 
activities right now, we’re still reaching a very 
small proportion of the total community that 
could use our help and benefit by our help. 
We’ve got to devise ways to do this that don’t 
take an enormous increase in staff, because 
we’re not going to have that kind of money from 
the state. So there are various possibilities of 
expanding an instructional program, but yet in 
a sense having it self-paced, having it there for 
people to use as they need it, having it self- 
generated to a certain extent rather than con¬ 
stantly depending on that one-on-one concept of 
a student or a faculty member with a reference 
librarian. A-V cassettes, slide-tape shows — 
various kinds of things can be done, and we’ve 
got to explore those avenues to see what we 
can do. We probably have to get out of the 
library a little bit more, too, going into class¬ 
rooms and telling people about the resources of 
the library and how to use those to get the 
information they need for a term paper at the 
time that the term paper or the research pro¬ 
ject is assigned. 

So I think that the title indicates a subtle 
shift in priorities for the future. It becomes 
especially urgent in view of what the student of 


the eighties is going to be like. The university’s 
demographic predictions and expectations at 
this point are that a large number of the stu¬ 
dents will be less academically prepared than 
we have expected in the past. That will be true 
in language ability and in mathematical ability, 
and it follows that it will also be true, then, in 
their ability to use the library and to find their 
way around bibliographic tools and sources. 
For the same reasons that the university finds 
it necessary to fund various kinds of programs 
to improve the mathematical or language skills 
of students, we’re going to have to, somehow or 
other, find the way to do the same thing with 
library skills. We feel that students should not 
be graduating from UCLA without the knowl¬ 
edge of how to use the library, how information 
is organized, and how to gain access to par¬ 
ticular pieces of information. 

JG: What effects of Proposition 13 have you 
felt? 

RG: That’s a difficult question for me to 
answer, because I am sympathetic to the feel¬ 
ings of the staff here that we’re in the seven 
lean years, if not more. On the other hand, I 
come from a university that was in much worse 
shape financially, and the effects on the library 
had been a great deal more drastic. I don’t 
think that we have that much fat around; 
nevertheless, we are better staffed — more ful¬ 
ly, deeply staffed — than Columbia was, and 
that gives extra flexibility in terms of making 
readjustments and giving better support to 
some programs. It’s hard to remember some- 
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times that there’s a real problem, because my 
past experience was that the problems were 
much more drastic and far-reaching. 

On the other hand, obviously, had Proposi¬ 
tion 13 not passed, my job would be much 
easier, in that there would be more money 
available. There would probably be money 
available for some more staff; there would be 
money available for various kinds of programs. 

I wouldn’t have to do as much juggling, redistri¬ 
bution of things, if there was more money 
available. We wouldn’t have to strap ourselves 
quite as much in terms of planning and getting 
the Inglewood facility going. Obviously, that 
has to come out of somewhere, and if that 
money were just handed to us, we would have 
money for other things. 

But I think staff members feel that the most 
drastic effects were felt that first year, and I 
really came to UCLA after that began to taper 
off. Shortly after I got here, the concept of 
the pool whenever any vacancy occurred in the 
library was disbanded, and we allocated 
money to each unit for the year and said, “This 
is what you can expect for this year. Go ahead 
and hire at that level.” I was very much in 
favor of that particular concept because one of 
the things that had happened at Columbia was 
a freeze on filling vacant positions. I had really 
suffered there in the Periodicals Reading 
Room, which had three full-time staff members, 
all of whom resigned at the end of one 
semester, for various reasons: one was going 
back to school, another was going to Europe for 
an extended period of time, and another was 
having a baby. The rules said that I could not 
hire anybody in those jobs, and so for a period 
of two weeks, until we got some flexibility in¬ 
troduced for a very urgent situation, I was 
there from nine o’clock in the morning till nine 
o’clock at night, running that unit almost 
singlehandedly because there just wasn’t 
anybody else around. 

So I’ve had experience with that kind of 
inflexibility, and I really felt very strongly that 
it’s very difficult to manage when you never 
know what’s going to happen, whether there 
will be vacancies in various positions. I felt 
that people would far prefer, if necessary, to 
be told that their budget would be reduced by 
such and such amount; they would at least be 
able to count on having that money available 


for a certain period of time, and then they 
could decide what their priorities were and 
what they were going to cut out. Nobody, of 
course, feels that they have enough, and 
they’re all right in their beliefs. None of us 
have enough for what we want to do, but I think 
that this year has been better. 

JG: And that may be a ruling philosophy for 
some time to come in libraries: the idea that 
there won’t be enough. 

RG: That’s the way I see it for the next decade, 
maybe two decades, at least in California insti¬ 
tutions. From the documents that I have been 
reading on the demographics, they do not really 
see an upswing in the number of people avail¬ 
able to go to college in what is the main cohort 
group, which is eighteen to twenty-five, until 


“I really see that the 
main objective of the 
library is service.” 


the middle of the nineties. At that point in time, 
the population levels that may be available to 
us to enroll will be back to what they are now; 
they may even increase. That’s what’s said in 
the documents that the university has dis¬ 
tributed for planning conferences. Whether or 
not things will work out exactly as they’re 
predicting, who knows? But I think the next 
couple of years are not going to be easy by any 
means, that we’re going to have to be very 
Scotch in terms of how we spend our money. 

JG: Could you contrast Columbia and UCLA? 

RG: I would say the main difference is probably 
that Columbia is a private institution and this is 
a public institution. Because Columbia was a 
private institution, it charged what I’m sure 
everyone would consider horrendous fees for 
non-Columbia people to use the library: thirty 
dollars a month. And secondly, someone who 
came in to apply for a card was not necessarily 
granted one. We freely encouraged people to 
use the New York Public Library, which was in 
many areas as good as Columbia. In some 
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areas, it was even superior; in some areas, Col¬ 
umbia had the better collection. But as much as 
possible, we sent people to New York Public, 
whereas it would not be possible to do that in a 
public institution. So in essence the problem 
with the public trying to use the library was 
manageable there and could be solved much 
more easily than it can be here. 

JG: Do you have a philosophy of librarianship? 

RG: It’s interesting that you should ask that 
because there’s been a long-running debate as 
to whether librarianship is even a profession. 
Some people feel it is; some people feel it isn’t. I 
guess it depends essentially on how you define 
the word profession. My feeling is that 
librarianship is a very interesting profession 
because it can be very varied. You don’t have to 
be any one thing, but there are lots of different 
avenues to being a librarian, and one can take 
one’s own particular skills and interests and 
bring them to bear. I guess my own philosophy 
of librarianship is that anything that is happen¬ 
ing in the library is ultimately done, and should 
ultimately be done, in terms of the service 
aspects. I don’t want to overemphasize this, but 
I really see that the main objective of the 
library is service. I think everything that we do 
— not just people who are defined as public 
services, but also the technical services people, 
bibliographers, and everyone else — all of this 
should be going towards getting the material 
that the patrons want to them as quickly and as 
conveniently and as efficiently as possible. So 


“Students should not be 
graduating from UCLA 
without the knowledge of 
how to use the library.” 


when we set up procedures, we set up rules 
and regulations — whether it is for how a book 
is charged out, or whether it is for how we pro¬ 
cess materials — the ultimate goal in our minds 
should always be service to the patron and how 
we can do things as quickly, as thoroughly, and 
as efficiently as possible so that people can 
find information. 


JG: It’s very interesting that you’ve taken on a 
position of such great responsibility even 
though you have a small child. Could you re¬ 
flect a little bit on the problems of the working 
mother? 

RG: I guess you have to be very organized to 
manage it. I have been very lucky in that I have 
found a marvelous woman who takes care of 
my child very well, and he’s very happy there. 
That’s indispensable, I think, for any working 
parent. I guess I’ve never really thought in 
terms of retiring the minute I had a family. It 
had always been my plan to keep working, be¬ 
cause I have always enjoyed it very much. I 
haven’t been working just to support myself but 
because it gave me a real sense of accomplish¬ 
ment. I guess I’ve got good support systems in 
place in terms of child care. And without that it 
would be impossible. 

JG: What sort of goals do you have for the 
future? 

RG: In terms of professional goals, sometimes I 
think it’s keeping my head above water. We’ve 
got a really great library here, and people here 
have lots of ideas about things that we can do 
in addition to what we’re doing now, or things 
that we can expand on, or things that we can 
do better. There are several ways I do the job. 
One is in terms of my being an administrator, 
and so I am accountable for what these people 
do; they’re accountable to me. In that sense, I 
provide some kind of supervision. I provide ad¬ 
vice and consultation to people. I see at least 
half of my job or more as paving the way for 
them to do the things they want to do. If they 
want to do something and can’t because they 
don’t have this, that, or the next thing, part of 
my job is to move forces or people, so that they 
can get on with what they want to do. 

And so my professional goals for UCLA in the 
next couple of years are to increase the fund¬ 
ing available to us; and to do whatever needs 
to be done so that people can continue with the 
fine job they’re doing and expand upon that. In 
terms of personal goals for the future, I really 
have to say that I have been here too short a 
time to start thinking about what my personal 
goals for the future are. For right now I see 
myself at UCLA in this position for a number of 
years to come. I feel there’s plenty for me to do, 
and I’m enjoying it very much. 
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Portrait 

of 

Jake 


The portrait of Jake Zeitlin just added to the 
holdings of the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions has double importance. It not only 
augments the Zeitlin archive and the collection 
on the history of Southern California 
booksellers, but it provides a splendid example 
of the work of a Los Angeles photographer, 
Marilyn Sanders. 

If we take the game of “double importance” 
a step further, not only does the photograph 
add to the collection of fine images already in 
the Boni Collection the History of Photography, 
but as the work of a woman, it adds to the 
material available on women’s studies, in 
which Special Collections has taken a great in¬ 
terest. 
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Marilyn Sanders, a member of the American 
Society of Magazine Photographers, learned 
her craft at UCLA; however, her artistic quali¬ 
ty stems from her exceptional responsiveness 
to the world around her. To read an article 
which she wrote a few years ago for Westways 
magazine about photographer Ruth Bernhardt 
is to realize that she has tremendous warmth 
and empathy which have enabled her to absorb 
from other artists the essence of their sensitivi¬ 
ty and to convert that into something uniquely 
hers. 

Since she is predominantly interested in peo¬ 
ple, it is no wonder that her portrait of Jake is 
so alive, so very much the Jake to whom those 
who know him can respond with a chuckle of 
delight. Ms. Sanders does documentary 
photography and advertising photography and 
even such humdrum photography as is needed 
for annual reports, but portraits in motion must 
be her favorite. Her portraits of writers appear 
no the dust jackets of their books and in the ar¬ 
ticles she writes about them. At present she is 
busy preparing a piece on Jake Zeitlin. She has 
been exhibited locally at a variety of places, in¬ 
cluding the Beverly Hills Public Library and the 
Steve White Gallery. 

H.B. 
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Continued from page 18 

combination of botn Neutran personality and 
benevolent neutrality, a neutrality which 
tolerated an encouraged the user’s own vision 
and creativity. 

Neutra was especially concerned that good 
design be available to people of modest means 
and that even his most expensive architecture 
be translatable into less costly forms. Yet 
Neutra not only studied each individual client 
and adapted his own ideas to individual needs; 
he was also, no doubt, of all twentieth-century 
architects, the most interested and knowledge¬ 
able in the biological and behavioral sciences. 
He wrote and lectured extensively on the 
psychological, physiological, and ecological 
dimensions of architecture. His best-known 
book, Survival Through Design (1954), had an 
especially wide influence. 


Neutra’s best architecture was vital and 
significant. Simple and practical yet full of 
aesthetic interest and variety, it provided the 
two essential functions of all great building art: 
a protective shelter from the woes of the world, 
and pronaos for confronting and enjoying life. 

The sketches that comprise this exhibit have 
been selected from the Richard Neutra Archive 
in the Department of Special Collections and 
present vignettes that caught the architect’s at¬ 
tention between 1910 and 1939. Particular em¬ 
phasis has been given to his early watercolors, 
his 1918 impressions, his 1923 charcoal draw¬ 
ings of New York, and his trip to the Orient in 
1930. 

T.S.H. 
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The Periodicals Service in the University 
Research Library holds current issues of about 
7,500 periodical titles, a portion of which are 
arranged by broad subject categories in the 
Periodicals Service Reading Room. These subject 
areas are expanded or altered from time to time 
as new political or social issues spring forth and 
bear fruit in the form of newsletters, weeklies, 
monthlies, or bulletins. In the past ten years, for 
example, new subject sections devoted to Asian- 
Americans, Afro-Americans, Mexican-Ameri- 
cans, and American Indians have been added, 
while sections devoted to geographic area 
studies have emerged from an all-encompassing 
and formless “History” section. 

One contemporary issue of great interest to 
many members of the UCLA community is the 
women’s movement. This movement, in its vari¬ 
ous aspects, has provided the impetus for the 
publication of newsletters and “little” magazines 
by dedicated amateur publishers, of slick maga¬ 
zines by commercial publishers with new adver¬ 
tising markets in view, and of academic journals 
by scholars intent on developing the rapidly 
expanding field of women’s studies. 

While the University Research Library sub¬ 
scribes to many journals with feminist perspec¬ 
tive, a separate section has not previously been 
established for these publications in the Period¬ 
icals Reading Room. Because of recent shifts in 
collection emphasis, a section of shelving was 
recently made available for a new display of 
periodicals, and it seemed clear that some of the 
feminist periodicals held by the URL ought to be 
gathered together in the vacated section. 

In each of the subject areas in the Reading 
Room, the Periodicals Service staff tries to main¬ 
tain a balance in displaying periodicals support¬ 
ing varying points of view and also attempts to 
include some of the most important journals in a 
given field. The new Women’s Studies section, 
therefore, includes scholarly journals such as 
Signs; Journal of Women in Culture and Society, 
published by the University of Chicago Press, and 
International Journal of Women’s Studies, a 
Canadian periodical which reports the results of 
academic research. 

The section also includes journals that are 
action-oriented and stress the need for political 
or social change. Womanspeak reports and com¬ 
ments on news of interest about the women’s 


movement in Australia. Women's Report pro¬ 
vides brief but thorough coverage of similar news 
in England. Spokeswoman prints reports of 
legislative and organizational activities in the 
United States related to women’s rights and the 
status of women. Choisir (published in Paris) and 
Emma (in Cologne) print brief news reports as 
well as longer interviews and commentaries. 

Chrysalis, a California publication, addresses 
issues of interest to women in politics, literature, 
the arts, and sports. Quest, published in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C., is concerned with political theory 
and practice from a feminist point of view. Link; 
Communist Party Women’s Journal, from London, 
brings attention to the treatment of women and 
children within English society. Lesbian Tide 
“prints a wide variety of views from the lesbian, 
feminist and gay communities ... and includes 
coverage of other social change movements.” 

Room of One’s Own (in Vancouver) and Women 
and Literature (in New Brunswick, New Jersey) 
are concerned with women as authors or as the 
subjects of literature. Fern, from Mexico City, 
centers each issue around a theme, such as 
mothers and children, language, or women 
writers. Canadian Women’s Studies; les Cahiers 
de la Femme presents biographies of creative 
women and publishes fiction, poetry, and literary 
criticism written by women. 

Graduate Woman, published by the American 
Association of University Women, is an elder 
sister among feminist periodicals, having begun 
publication in 1888 as the association’s journal. 
The self-improvement articles and association 
news give this periodical a mild-mannered 
appearance not shared by the young upstarts 
with which it is surrounded. Branching Out; 
Canadian Magazine for Women, which began its 
existence as a small newsprint periodical pub¬ 
lished irregularly, is now a slick magazine with 
lively cover illustrations, but it is still published 
somewhat irregularly. It includes fiction, art, and 
poetry, as well as current news of the women’s 
movement in Canada. 

M. McK. 

The UCLA Library’s periodical resources on a 
single topic are rarely found in only one location 
or even in one library. While the subject group¬ 
ings in the Periodicals Reading Room do include 
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some of the more noteworthy journals held by the 
Library in a particular subject, many important 
journals may be shelved in other locations. In 
addition, a social movement affecting many 
aspects of contemporary life and culture will pro¬ 
duce periodicals of interest to specific segments 
of that movement. These periodicals are fre¬ 
quently housed with others relating to long- 
established fields of study. 

For these reasons, only a fraction of the Uni¬ 
versity Library’s holdings of periodicals devoted 
to feminism or women’s studies are shelved in the 
URL Periodicals Reading Room. Titles shelved in 
the Periodical Stacks include Resources for 
Feminist Research (formerly Canadian News¬ 
letter of Research on Women) and Refractory Girl 
published in Australia). Women Today, from 
Washington, D.C., reports on legislative or 
administrative action at the national level. 
Women on the March is concerned with improv¬ 
ing the position of women and children in Indian 
society. Frontiers; a journal of women studies 


tries “to find a balance between academic and 
popular views on issues common to women.” 
Woman to Woman is published quarterly by the 
Women’s Resource Center at UCLA. Current 
issues of Lilith; the Jewish Women’s Magazine are 
shelved in the Periodicals Service’s Jewish 
Studies section. 

The Graduate School of Management Library 
subscribes to Woman CPA, Women at Work, and 
Working Woman. The Reference Department in 
the University Research Library and the College 
Library hold Women Studies Abstracts. Psychol¬ 
ogy of Women Quarterly is in the Education/ 
Psychology Library. These titles represent a very 
vew examples of the many special-interest peri¬ 
odicals related to the feminist movement held by 
all of the libraries at UCLA. The staff of the 
Periodicals Service is, in addition, always willing 
to accept suggestions for new periodicals to be 
added to the Library’s collections. 

M. McK. 
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Monograph of the Pheasants 



(Charles) William Beebe’s magnificent four- 
volume folio work, A Monograph of the 
Pheasants (1918-1922), has been presented to 
the Biomedical Library as part of the Bernard 
Wright Wilson Collection. 

Described variously as “perhaps the great¬ 
est ornithological monograph of the present 
century” (Mengel, 1972), “an elaborate and 
sumptuous work” (Zimmer, 1926), and “a 
monumental and notable treatise” (Casey- 
Wood, 1931), A Monograph of the Pheasants 
represents the first scientific attempt to 
classify systematically the family Phasianidae. 
It stood as the principal work on the subject 
until Jean Delacour published The Pheasants of 
the World in 1951, for which Beebe himself 
wrote the foreword. Delacour in fact regarded 
his own work as “supplemental” to the field 
studies and classification done by Beebe. 

The Wilson copy is number 562 in an edition 
limited to 600 copies; it contains eighty-eight 
photogravure plates of habitats and scenery, 
twenty distribution maps, and ninety colored 
plates of birds by such artists as Thorburn, 
Gronvold, and Lodge. It was published under 
the auspices of the New York Zoological 
Society by Witherby & Co., London, and has 


been on the Biomedical Library’s desiderata 
list for many years. 

Linda Wright Wilson (MD, 1976), and her 
sister Lauren Wilson (MPH, 1978), both 
graduates of UCLA, gave their late father’s 
collection of approximately 500 volumes in 
ornithology and natural history to the Bio¬ 
medical Library. Bernard Wright Wilson was a 
Texas geologist and an amateur ornithologist. 
His collection adds substantially to the Bio¬ 
medical Library’s already significant holdings 
in ornithology. Among other important works in 
the Wilson collection are four multivolume sets 
by David Bannerman on the birds of Cyprus, 
the Atlantic Islands, and the British Isles; a 
deluxe edition of William Leon Dawson’s Birds 
of California; several of C.W. Mackworth- 
Praed’s African birds books; Sir Geoffrey 
Archer’s Birds of British Somaliland; Francois 
Haverschmidt’s The Birds of Surinam; and two 
works by Bertram Smythies, The Birds of 
Borneo and The Birds of Burma. 

The Beebe volumes will be featured in a 
forthcoming Biomedical Library exhibit of 
ornithology plate books. 

D.T.R. 
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A Concert 
Clarence V 


The Clarence V. Mader Archive of the Music 
Library will be dedicated at a concert and pro¬ 
gram at Royce Hall April 27 at 4 p.m. The after¬ 
noon will begin with an organ concert, which will 
be followed by the presentation of an organ com¬ 
position award. The dedication of the archive will 
include remarks by University Librarian Russell 
Shank, Music Librarian Stephen Fry, and Dean 
Robert Gray, among others. A catalog will be pre¬ 
sented to members of the Mader family. A recep¬ 
tion at the Royce Hall Facade will follow the pro¬ 
gram. The following biography and description of 
the Mader Archive was prepared by Professor 
Robert Tusler of the Department of Music. 

Clarence Victor Mader was born January 23, 
1904, in Easton, Pennsylvania, to William H. and 
Elvenia C. Longenecker Mader. His life began in 
the parsonage of St. Peter’s Reformed Church, of 
which his father had become pastor in 1895. 
There, at an early age, he played both piano and 
organ. It is recorded in The Directory, St. Peter’s 
Reformed Church, Easton (May 1919), that, at the 
Flag Raising Service on November 3, 1918, 
Clarence Mader “presided at the organ with 
exceptional ability, surprising the people in the 


for 

Mader 



pews.” It is also recorded that he was the pianist 
for the church orchestra. 


Easton and the parsonage were the center of 
his life until June 1920, when his father, having 
retired from the ministry, moved to Pasadena. In 
August of that year Mader made his first impres¬ 
sion on his new community by winning the local 
tennis championship. He would soon be known 
for his musical skills. 

He became the organist at the Holliston 
Avenue Methodist Church, Pasadena, while he 
was attending Pasadena High School. He met 
Ruth Edna Goodrich at the school, and in March 
of 1924 they began a life-long marriage. 

Mader heard Lynnwood Farnam perform at 
the First Methodist Church of Pasadena in 
November of 1925 and June of 1926. That fall, he 
took a leave of absence to study with Farnam in 
New York City while his wife, Ruth, served as 
interim organist at the Holliston Avenue Church. 
The young musician’s course was set. He would 
become one of America’s outstanding organists, 
church musicians, and teachers. 
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Clarence Mader began his long and creative 
service to Immanuel Presbyterian Church, Los 
Angeles, when its new sanctuary was completed 
in 1929 with a new four manual Skinner organ. 
For thirty-seven years Mader guided the musical 
life of the church with imagination and high 
standards. Though his primary devotion was to 
his church and family, Mader gave concerts 
throughout the United States and built an 
enviable reputation as a highly sensitive and 
authoritative performer. He became known as an 
exceptional teacher, and he continued to attract 
and to develop promising students into brilliant 
organists. Many of these have attained interna¬ 
tional acclaim, including David Craighead, chair¬ 
man of the organ department of the Eastman 
School of Music, and Ladd Thomas, chairman of 
the Organ Department at USC. Mader’s inquir¬ 
ing, ever-growing mind was reflected in the 
musical events conceived and performed for the 
church, as well as in his own recitals and those of 
his pupils. He was fully aware of the music of his 
own time and equally abreast with research into 
music of the past. The congregation of Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church and the community of Los 
Angeles were made better by the life and con¬ 
tributions of this man of wit, intelligence, good 
humor, and gentle kindness. 


As might be expected, Mader’s creativity 
expressed itself in many ways in order to give 
release to an insatiable curiosity. His composi¬ 
tions prove his grasp of techniques and changing 
styles. Poetry, painting, and photography like¬ 
wise afforded channels through which Mader 
could and did contribute. 

A tragic automobile accident on July 7, 1971, 
brought the abundant, leavening, and productive 
lives of Clarence and Ruth Mader to a sudden 
end. A fitting and lasting tribute has been 
established by family and friends in The Ruth 
and Clarence Mader Memorial Organ Scholar¬ 
ship Fund. In another manner the work and life of 
Clarence Mader will continue to inspire and to 
further the cause of the arts: the establishment of 
the Clarence Mader Archive at the UCLA Music 
Library, made possible by the generous gift of the 
Mader family. 

The collection affords insight into the develop¬ 
ment of American art and its growing independ¬ 
ence from Europe. In similar fashion, it provides 
a historical source for the cultural life of 
Southern California provided by an active parti¬ 
cipant and observer. It is an especially valuable 
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record of California’s rapidly changing cultural 
life during the first half of the twentieth century. 

Holographs, manuscripts, and sketches cover¬ 
ing the years from 1927 through 1971 provide 
insight into Mader’s development as a composer. 
The compositions range from songs, piano pieces, 
chamber works, and numerous organ solos to 
such works as Music for T.S. Eliot’s Murder in the 
Cathedral (1948), The Vision of St. Stephen 
(sacred opera, 1953), The Fifth Mystery (cantata, 
1968, published 1969), Concerto for Organ (solo) 
(published 1969), and Prologue, Partita and 
Fantasia for Organ and Orchestra (1970). 

Many of the compositions from the late 1940s 
show the influence of Schoenberg and serialism 
in general. Because of his interest in new music 
and his fame as a performer, there are over 
thirty holographs and manuscripts by other com¬ 
posers, many of which contain annotations and 
performance markings by Mader. Of particular 
interest is the manuscript from which Clarence 
Mader and Rayner Brown played the first perfor¬ 
mance of Brown’s Sonata for Organ, Two Players 
(1961) on June 4, 1962, on the Schlicker organ 
in Westminster Chapel of Immanuel Presbyterian 
Church, Los Angeles. Both Mader and Brown 
have generously marked the score with 
performance practices. 

The playing of Clarence Mader and his music 
are well documented by tapes made from original 
78-rpm dies owned by the Mader family, as well 
as by edited tape recordings of performances. 
Mader speaks on three of the tapes: an Immanuel 
Presbyterian Church service commemorating his 
thirty-fifth year as organist (1964), a lecture- 
demonstration dealing with twentieth-century 
organ music, and an interview on the Third 


Broadcast of Twentieth-Century Music presented 
by the A.G.O., L.A. Chapter, 1969. 

Other areas of Mader’s creative activities are 
well represented. The collection contains 
seventy-seven holographs and manuscripts of his 
poetry, forty-nine colored slides of his paintings 
along with seventy-nine colored slides of Ruth 
Mader’s art works, manuscripts of unpublished 
and published essays and lectures, and manu¬ 
scripts of organ specifications. 

The many areas of interest and value to 
students are numerous, but special mention 
should be made of the extensive collection of 
printed musical programs by Mader and others 
which clearly show the performance trends of 
the times. The evidence- of the music being per¬ 
formed may also be found in the scrapbooks. 
Attention is also warranted with regard to the 
materials dealing with the legendary Lynnwood 
Farnam. There is and will continue to be much to 
be learned from the numerous scores that have 
been so carefully annotated by Mader, showing 
his thoughts on performance, from the details of 
fingering, pedaling, to those controversial issues 
of registration and articulation. 

It is indeed appropriate that during our golden 
anniversary celebrations, the concert-dedication 
of the Clarence V. Mader Archive should take 
place in Royce Hall, for Mader performed there 
frequently as guest organist on our Skinner 
concert organ. 

R.L.T. 


The Last Word: Friends 

Ben Maddow, writer and director, poet and 
screenwriter, will be the featured speaker at the 
spring meeting of the Friends of the UCLA 
Library April 30. Maddow is the author of 
Edward Weston: Fifty Years, an illustrated 
biography that appeared in 1973. Four of his 
screenplays have been nominated for Writer’s 
Guild or Motion Picture Academy Awards, in¬ 
cluding Intruder in the Dust, The Asphalt Jungle, 
and The Balcony. The Savage Eye, a remarkable 
film written by Maddow and codirected by 
Joseph Strick, won awards at Venice, Edinburgh, 
and Mannheim, as well as the Robert Flaherty 
Award. Storm of Strangers, which Maddow 
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wrote and directed, won prizes at the San Fran¬ 
cisco Film Festival and the American Film Fest¬ 
ival, as well as Venice, Melbourne, Florence, and 
Edinburgh. 

As always, festivities will begin with cocktails 
at 6 p.m., followed by dinner at 7 and the pro¬ 
gram at 8. For information, call 825-1201. 

* * * 

Hilda Bohem, our most faithful correspondent, 
delved into her collections of Alice in 
Wonderland for an article in The Papers of the 
Bibliographical Society of America (LXXIII, 4: 
October-December 1979). The result, “Alice’s 
Adventures with Altemus (and Vice Versa)” is 
good bibliographical work and also fun reading. 
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* * * 

Mrs. William Matthews, a member of the 
Council of the Friends of the UCLA Library, 
died March 8 of a sudden heart failure. 
She was sixty-five. Together with her late hus¬ 
band, Professor William Matthews of the UCLA 
Department of English, who was a noted medie¬ 
val scholar and textual editor of the diaries of 
Samuel Pepys, Lois Matthews was widely known 
in university circles. On her own, and especially 
since her husband’s death, she had also been 
prominent in civic welfare activities. She and 
Professor Matthews had traveled widely, worked 
as partners on his scholarly projects, and been 
generous hosts for a quarter of a century to both 
the university community and visitors from 
abroad. 
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Bibliography of Farquhar Mountaineering Collection Published 


Honoring the presence at UCLA of one of the 
world’s great collections of mountaineering lit¬ 
erature and the memory and philanthropy of its 
donor, Francis Peloubet Farquhar (1887-1974), 
the University Library published on April 1,1980, 
Classics in the Literature of Mountaineering and 
Mountain Travel from the Francis P. Farquhar 
Collection of Mountaineering Literature: An An¬ 
notated Bibliography. 

The work was compiled and edited by James R. 
Cox, Assistant to the University Librarian, who 
has been closely identified with the original Far¬ 
quhar gift and the subsequent development of the 
mountaineering collection. Noted American 
mountaineer, book collector, and Executive Di¬ 
rector of the Sierra Club Foundation, Nicholas B. 
Clinch of Palo Alto, and Mr. Cox prepared the ex¬ 
tensive annotations. They were joined by Muir 
Dawson of Dawson’s Bookshop in an Introduc¬ 
tory Essay. Nicholas Clinch is a distinguished 
member of the American Alpine Club (its Presi¬ 
dent in 1968-70) and has successfully led major 
climbing expeditions into the Karakoram Range 
and in the Antarctic. Muir and Glen Dawson, 
with their late father Ernest, have had an 
association decades long with the Sierra Club, 
the American Alpine Club, mountaineering litera¬ 
ture, fine printing, and the Farquhar family. 

The book includes a foreword by Robert Vos- 
per, Professor of Library and Information 
Science, and University Librarian at UCLA when 
the Farquhar gift was first made. Illustrations by 
Ansel Adams, Bradford Washburn, Barry C. 
Bishop, Vittorio Sella, and Edward Whymper 
accompany the text. Grant Dahlstrom designed 
the 84-page work and a limited edition of 500 
copies was printed at the Castle Press in 
Pasadena. 

The selective bibliography lists ninety-six 
books and fourteen periodical titles, all present in 
the Farquhar Collection now housed in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections of the UCLA 
Library. The collection was one of the foremost 
private libraries of mountaineering literature, 
containing more than 2,000 volumes. Given to the 
UCLA Library by Francis and Marjory Farquhar 
beginning in 1970, it has been further enriched 
by subsequent purchases and gifts. Mrs. Far¬ 
quhar generously endowed the collection by a 


major gift of funds in 1975 and follows the collec¬ 
tion’s development with abiding interest. It is in¬ 
ternational in its scope and contains books and 
journals from the 16th to the 20th centuries. It is 
particularly strong in the literature of the Sierra 
Nevada, the White Mountains, the Tetons, the 
Alaskan Mountains, the Rockies, and the moun¬ 
tains of the Pacific Northwest. In addition to the 
continental American ranges, the collection is 
heavily endowed with material on the Alps, the 
Greek Mountains, and the Himalayas. Finally, the 
collection of journal literature is extensive. 

To honor the memory and philanthropy of the 
donor, a noted mountaineer, conservationist, 
scholar, bibliographer, and author, the compilers 
and editor selected for description in the biblio¬ 
graphy works which could reasonably be re¬ 
garded as “classics” in the literature of moun¬ 
taineering and mountain travel. In the words of 
the Introductory Essay, “the list is neither defini¬ 
tive nor exhaustive, but it is distinguished by 
the fact that the titles were particular favorites 
of Francis Farquhar and they fairly represent 
the fundamental works of mountaineering litera¬ 
ture.” 

The many contributors to the work shared a 
close and admiring friendship with Francis Far¬ 
quhar, and were brought together by the common 
task of paying a bibliographic and literary tribute 
to him. 

Two of the most distinguished photographers 
of mountains and mountain scenery, Ansel 
Adams and Bradford Washburn, are among Far¬ 
quhar’s oldest friends and willingly provided 
reproduction prints of three of their best-known 
and classic photographs — Adams, his superb 
view of the Sierra Nevada and Mt. Whitney from 
Lone Pine and the renowned picture of the Grand 
Tetons and the Snake River; and Washburn, his 
own favorite view of Mount McKinley. 

The members of the victorious 1963 American 
expedition to Everest were close friends of Fran¬ 
cis and Marjory Farquhar, so it seemed particu¬ 
larly fitting that an illustration of this most 
famous of mountains should come from that expe¬ 
dition. The National Geographic Society willingly 
supplied and granted permission to use a print of 
Barry Bishop’s famous West Ridge picture. 
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Francis Farquhar maintained a life-long mem¬ 
bership in the Appalachian Mountain Club of 
Boston, and the Club opened its magnificent ar¬ 
chive of prints by the famous 19th and early 20th 
century mountain photographer, Vittorio Sella, 
which led to the reproduction of the unusual 
view of K-2, found in the bibliography. 

Marjory Farquhar supplied the two photo¬ 
graphs of Francis Farquhar himself. 

Fine book design, typography, and printing 
were among other abiding Farquhar interests, 
and to assure that these were exemplified in the 
memorial publication, we unhesitatingly turned 
to our Pasadena friend and colleague, Grant 
Dahlstrom, the dean of California printers and 
himself an acquaintance of Francis Farquhar. 

The person whom this book seeks to honor was 
one of our great bookman scholars, a climber and 
lover of mountains, particularly his beloved 
Sierra Nevada, and a true conservationist. He 
was a member of the Sierra Club for 63 years, 
was twice its President (1933-35 and 1948-49), 
and was editor of the Sierra Club Bulletin from 
1926 to 1946. During his tenure it achieved a 
reputation of the highest distinction among moun¬ 
taineering publications. He was the authority on 
the Sierra Nevada and the Sierra Club’s role in it, 
and was the recipient in 1965 of the Club’s John 
Muir Award for Conservation. 

Farquhar was a collector, a reader, and a me¬ 
ticulous scholar and bibliographer of broad in¬ 
terests and tastes, hewn out of the nineteenth 
century tradition of the scholar-mountaineer. 
Born in Newton, Massachusetts, he was raised in 
the New England of the White Mountains, the 
range which he knew and loved as a youth. He 
graduated from Harvard University in 1909. 
Fifty-eight years later, in 1967, he was awarded 
the honorary degree of Doctor of Humane Letters 
by UCLA, “for his valuable contributions to the 
art of illuminating Western history, and for his 
vigorous efforts to preserve California’s natural 
heritage.” The citation stated that he had 
“shamelessly led a double life since coming to 
California.” And so he had. He was a successful 
and respected certified public accountant, prac¬ 
ticing from 1911 to 1959 in San Francisco. 

He had early determined to devote equal atten¬ 
tion to his other interests — mountaineering, con¬ 
servation, history, bibliography, geography, and 



Francis Peloubet Farquhar 
( 1887 - 1974 ) 


other scholarly endeavors. He was President of 
the California Historical Society from 1960 to 
1962 and President of the California Academy of 
Sciences from 1950 to 1953. A member of the 
American Alpine Club for 55 years (and numer¬ 
ous other mountaineering clubs the world over, 
including the Alpine Club), he edited the 
American Alpine Journal from 1956 to 1959. His 
home in Berkeley was frequently the gathering 
point for climbers from the world around. Nick 
Clinch called it “the bright focal point of 
American mountaineering as climbers of all ages 
would gather to be reconfirmed in the faith and 
get another transfusion of inspiration and cour¬ 
age from what seemed to be an inexhaustible 
supply.” 

His scholarship was distinguished and rich, 
and his published works numbered well over 100, 
including a list of amazing variety. Among his 
many books were Place Names of the High Sierra 
(1926), Mount Olympus (1929), Yosemite, the Big 
Trees and the High Sierra (1948), Books of the 
Colorado River and the Grand Canyon (1953), 
Drake in California: Review of the Evidence 
(1957), and the capstone of his career, the defini¬ 
tive History of the Sierra Nevada, published in 
1965 jointly by the Sierra Club and the University 
of California Press, for which he received the 
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Wagner Memorial Medal of the California His¬ 
torical Society. He edited the 1935 edition of 
Joseph LeConte’s A Journal of Ramblings Through 
the High Sierra of California, and the first 
published edition (1930) of William H. Brewer’s 
journal, Up and Down California in 1860-1864. He 
was the author of scores of journal articles on a 
great variety of subjects. Nor were libraries and 
librarians ever far from his thoughts. In 1937 he 
prepared a valuble essay and bibliography, The 
Literature of Mountaineering, for that year’s 
California Library Association meeting in 
Yosemite. It was published in the Association’s 
Yearbook, and a later revision appeared in Ap¬ 
palachia in 1939 and 1940. 

His lifelong devotion to mountaineering, con¬ 
servation, learning, and scholarship has been 
continued through his gift to the UCLA Library of 
this superb collection of mountaineering litera¬ 
ture, which he felt should remain an inspiration 
to others and be accessible to mountaineers, and, 
in his own words, “especially young people.” His 
library serves a variety of scholarly and recrea¬ 
tional interests, and forms a strong supplement to 
our general collections on geography and explor¬ 
ation. Particularly, it is most happily conjoined 
with the Horace M. Albright Collection on Na¬ 
tional Parks and Conservation, the gift of Francis 
Farquhar’s great friend of sixty years and our 
good neighbor. 

Now, with the publication of this bibliography, 
the UCLA Library seeks to make the gift and the 
location of the Farquhar Mountaineering Collec¬ 
tion known to the wider world of mountaineers, 
book collectors, and scholars. 


Copies of the publication may be purchased by 
mail order or in person for $25.00 plus 6% state 
sales tax. Checks payable to the Regents of the 
University of California should be sent to or pre¬ 
sented at the Library Accounting Section, Uni¬ 
versity Research Library, University of California, 
405 Hilgard Avenue, Los Angeles, California 
9 0024. For those purchasing in person, the Li¬ 
brary Accounting Section is located on the 2nd 
floor of the University Research Library (via 
Room 21686). Copies ordered by mail will be 
shipped carriage free. Proceeds will go to support 
the Library Publications Fund. 

J.R.C. 


MEDIEVAL MANUSCRIPTS EXHIBITION 


Medieval manuscripts from the libraries of the 
University of California, Los Angeles, have been 
on display in the Exhibition Room of the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections, University Research 
Library, since March 27 and will continue to June 
21,1980. The exhibition and the following introduc¬ 
tion to it were prepared by Richard H. Rouse, Pro¬ 
fessor of History, and by members of the staff of 
the Department of Special Collections, in honor of 
the meeting of the Medieval Association of the 
Pacific and the Medieval Academy of America at 
UCLA on March 27-29, 1980. 

The joint meeting of the Medieval Association 
of the Pacific and the Medieval Academy of 
America at UCLA seems an appropriate occasion 
to bring together and display for the first time the 
medieval manuscripts in the UCLA libraries. 

The exhibit testifies to the remarkable growth 
of medieval studies at UCLA in the past twenty 
years and to the careful development of library 
resources in this area. 

The exhibit is arranged by country of origin. 
The five wall cases on the west side of the Exhibi¬ 
tion Room (opposite the entrance) are devoted to 
materials of Italian origin. Noteworthy among 
them are the leaves of eleventh- and twelfth- 
century manuscripts from Tuscan abbeys, and 
the two manuscripts of Petrarch’s Rime and his 
Trionfi. The latter manuscript is open to the 
earliest known copy of Antonio da Tempo’s Life 
of Petrarch. The two floor cases on the northern 
wall (to the right of the entrance) contain ex¬ 
amples of Middle Eastern manuscripts, including 
a splendid gospel book written for Princess 
Vakhakh in 1377 at the monastery of Gladzor in 
Armenia, and a series of Coptic manuscripts 
bound in the fashion of early Christian codices. 

The six wall cases on the eastern side of the 
Exhibition Room (to the left of the entrance) are 
devoted to manuscripts of French and English 
origin (three cases), and to manuscripts of Ger¬ 
man and Dutch origin (three cases). Of particular 
interest are the fine Parisian Book of Hours lent 
by Dr. Elmer Belt, and the significant group of 
medical books, three of which belonged to a late 
fifteenth-century German physician, now in the 
John A. Benjamin Collection of Medical History. 
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Saint Aurelius Augustinius: Liber Soliloquiorum, Low Countries, 15th Century 


The three floor cases contain, in sequence 
across the Exhibition Room, (i) the Parisian 
breviary in three volumes which belonged to 
Charles III, Constable of France 1515-1527; (ii) 
leaves from a missal which belonged to a church 
on the river Oker near Goslar in Germany, bear¬ 
ing evidence of continuous use from the mid¬ 
twelfth to the early eighteenth century; and (iii) 
medieval manuscripts in the bindings of early 
printed books. Among the latter, one might note a 


recently-discovered large fragment of an anony¬ 
mous German Minneliet or love poem, in a 
fifteenth-century St. Emmeram’s binding. 

A detailed catalog of the Western Medieval 
and Renaissance manuscripts in the UCLA li¬ 
braries, currently in preparation, will describe 
these manuscripts, hitherto largely unknown, in 
proper form and will enhance the value of these 
materials for teaching and research. 

R.H.R. 
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WARD RITCHIE AND THE WESTERN BOOKS: An Exhibition 


The Rounce & Coffin Club, a group of southern 
California printers, booksellers, and librarians 
interested in promoting fine printing, sponsored 
for the first time in 1939 an exhibition of the best 
books printed West of the Rocky Mountains in the 
previous year. The regional exhibition, the first of 
its kind in the United States, was organized not 
only to encourage and reward excellence in book 
design and manufacture, but also to recognize 
the Club’s belief that “printing in the West has 
reached a recognized degree of excellence”. Ex¬ 
cept for the years 1943-45, the Western Books 
Exhibition has been held annually, achieving na¬ 
tional eminence and setting the pattern for others 
in the South and New England. 

Specific criteria and methods of selecting the 
books have varied from year to year, but certain 
elements of book production have always been 


considered in judging entries: appropriate design 
of all parts of the book, quality of craftsmanship, 
selection and use of type, presswork, paper, and 
binding design and workmanship. 

The distinguished designer, typographer, and 
printer, Ward Ritchie, has played a major role in 
the history of fine printing and of the Western 
Books Exhibition. As we observe his 75th birth¬ 
day, it is appropriate that a major retrospective 
exhibition feature his work as a book designer. 
He has had some notable peers; yet his work has 
not been surpassed. More than 150 of the books 
he has designed for his own presses and for other 
publishers have been selected as Western Books 
down through the years of the competition. All of 
these books are included in this exhibition and 
will be displayed in the lobby of the University 
Research Library from May 15 to August 15. 
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Ward Ritchie was born in South Pasadena, 
graduated from Occidental College in 1928, and 
attended Frank Wiggins Trade School. From 
there he went to Paris to work with Francois- 
Louis Schmeid, one of the most innovative and ad¬ 
mired printers of that period. He returned to 
South Pasadena and set up his press in the family 
garage. In 1934 the Ward Ritchie Press moved to 
the Silverlake area, where it remained until 
1966. The Press moved to larger quarters on 
Riverside Drive in that year and was there until it 
closed in 1976. Mr. Ritchie now lives in Laguna 
Beach, where he has returned to hand-printing at 
his Laguna Verde Imprenta. 

Two other exhibitions featuring aspects of Mr. 
Ritchie’s work and interests are on display 
simultaneously in the Los Angeles area. The 
William Andrews Clark Memorial Library is em¬ 
phasizing the various stages of the design, print¬ 
ing, and production of books through the display 
of material from that library’s Ward Ritchie 
Press ephemera collection. Viewing is by appoint¬ 
ment only, which may be arranged by calling 
731-8529. The Occidental College Library is pre¬ 
senting an exhibition focusing on Mr. Ritchie’s 
life and work in Southern California. 

J.G.D. 
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The Last Word 



Joel Gardner, our editor for the past two years 
(24 issues) has left us. Joel is a journalist and 
editor: his impact on the UCLA Librarian is ob¬ 
vious to those who save back issues. His tempo¬ 
rary successors, a triumvirate of Russell Shank, 
James Cox, and James Davis, wish him well in 
Baton Rouge. We also wish he were still here! 
The search for a new editor is underway. 

*************** 

May 7 was “Salute to Learning Day’’ in Wash¬ 
ington, D.C. That’s the day on which the new U.S. 
Department of Education was officially activated 
at White House ceremonies. Education Secretary 
Shirley Hufstedler has created an Office of 
Libraries and Learning Technologies in the new 
Department, under the Assistant Secretary for 
Educational Research and Improvement. That’s 
most logical for academic and school libraries; 
the public library community has expressed some 
concern that its goals will be overlooked or 
downplayed. We all hope not. At least this 
organizational arrangement sets up useful 
linkages between libraries and other education 
improvement and technology programs, and 
public libraries have a vital role in lifelong learn¬ 
ing. All this bears watching, and friends of 
libraries everywhere are encouraged to keep an 
open pipeline to federal legislators on all library 
needs. The new bureau is scheduled to have a 
budget this year of $504 million, of which the ma¬ 
jor federal funding programs for local school, 
public, and academic libraries is $250 million. 
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*************** 

Sign of the times. The Oxford University Press 
has announced that it can no longer afford to 
publish its world famous Oxford World’s Classics 
as hardbound books. Henceforth they will be 
paperbacks which cost only one-third as much to 
produce. 

*************** 

For years most research libraries have had to 
acquire and catalog more books and journals 
than they could process in a timely way. UCLA is 
no exception. Although the current annual re¬ 
ceipts in the University Research Library are just 
about on a par with the Library’s processing 
capacity — about 100,000 titles annually — 
there are in excess of 58,000 additional titles in 
the pipeline waiting for one or another step in the 
processing routines. Although it only takes about 
one and one-quarter hours to carry out all of the 
routines from processing an order to cataloging 
and marking a volume, it may take up to thirty 
weeks to get to the volumes, given the current 
level of staffing allowed by the funding agencies. 


With little hope of additional staff, the Library 
has begun to change its processing routines, rely¬ 
ing more on sharing bibliographical information 
in the cataloging process with other research 
libraries through the use of a computerized cata¬ 
loging process, and in expanding the computer- 
based processing system which has worked with 
so much success in its Biomedical Library for 
many years. The users of the Library should 
derive a number of benefits along the way. Not 
only should books get through the cataloging pro¬ 
cess sooner, but also information about the status 
of orders and books in process should soon be 
available rather easily through the means of on¬ 
line computer terminals. The advantages thus 
gained should far outweigh the problems users 
might experience in having to learn a few new 
things about how to use the Library. 

Another alternative for the Library would be 
for it to reduce the input of new materials to the 
collections. This we are reluctant to do as long as 
there are scholars at work writing for others who 
need to read. 

R.S. 
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Facsimile Illuminated Manuscripts Serve Research and Teaching 


There exist in the world a large but not un¬ 
limited number of great illuminated manuscript 
books. These codices, as they are called, are the 
glories of the libraries that own them, treasured 
not only for their beauty, but as basic documents 
of civilization. Only a few libraries in the United 
States own such manuscripts, and no library in 
the world possesses more than a small fraction of 
the total. They have been found indispensable to 
research, and are important teaching tools in 
many fields, such as art history, political, social 
and cultural history, language and literature, 
medicine, music, theology, paleography and 
bibliography. 

In the past, those wishing to work with manu¬ 
scripts of this kind had to travel to the public or 
private libraries where they were to be found. 
Since 1945, however, the techniques of color 
printing from photographic processes have been 
perfected to the point where it is possible to make 
reproductions that are, in some instances, dif¬ 
ficult to distinguish from the originals, and in 
most cases are as useful to the scholar. As a re¬ 
sult, the world’s important manuscripts can be 
made accessible to scholars and students in their 
own back yards, so to speak. Ironically, the very 
perfection of the processes has made the cost of 
such reproductions so high that even libraries as 
large as UCLA and Berkeley have not been able to 
acquire many of the volumes they urgently need. 

A number of publishing houses have taken ad¬ 
vantage of the new techniques to produce magni¬ 
ficent facsimiles of major codices. Pre-eminent 
among them in the extent, comprehensiveness 
and quality of its work is the Akademische Druck- 
und Verlagsanstalt of Graz, Austria. Its great fac¬ 
simile series, Codices SeJecti, began publication in 
1960 with a volume which forms part of a group 
of “text manuscripts,” codices important for their 
text but without significant decoration or illustra¬ 
tion. This initiatory volume was the Sacramen- 
tarium Leonianum, from the Chapter Library of 
Verona, representing the oldest preserved prayers 
of the Catholic Church. In 1961 this press in¬ 
augurated a second group, the Middle American 
Manuscripts, with a full-color facsimile of 
Codices Becker l/II, two pictorial Mixtex manu¬ 
scripts from the Ethnological Museum of Vienna. 


It was not until 1966 (by which time five 
volumes of the first two groups had appeared) 
that the first volume of the Illuminated Manu¬ 
scripts was published. This group, which now 
forms the core of the whole series, reproduces 
codices in European languages which are impor¬ 
tant not only for their texts but also for their 
illuminations. The inaugural volume was the 
Tacuinum Sanitatis in Medicina, a medieval guide 
to health translated from an Arabic original by an 
eleventh-century Arab physician known as Ibn 
Butlan, and reproduced from a fourteenth-cen¬ 
tury Latin manuscript from Lombardy housed in 
the National Library of Austria in Vienna. 

All the volumes in this group are complete- 
color facsimiles the exact size of the originals, 
with paper the texture and thickness of the 
original vellum, hand-cut according to the ir¬ 
regularities of the original. Each is accompanied 
by a volume of commentary by one or more spe¬ 
cialists in appropriate fields. In certain instances, 
these commentaries constitute the most impor¬ 
tant statements to be published on their subjects. 

The earliest manuscript to be reproduced in 
this group was the Vergilius Augusteus, seven 
leaves from a fourth-century copy of Vergil’s 
Georgies. These leaves, four from the Vatican 
Library and three from the Berlin State Library, 
are important not only as some of the earliest ex¬ 
tant texts of Vergil, but even more as the earliest 
known examples of the use of ornamental initials 
in a manuscript. 

Almost all the major schools of Western manu¬ 
script illumination are magnificently represented 
in the series, while the subjects covered include 
Bibles, psalters, medical treatises, antiphonaries, 
hunting books, and Wolfram von Eschenbach’s 
unfinished epic Willelhalm. The Carolingian 
Renaissance of the ninth-century is represented 
by many examples, including the richly decor¬ 
ated Metz Coronation Sacramentary, produced at 
the Court School of Charles the Bald and pre¬ 
served in the National Library at Paris. The fac¬ 
simile of the sumptuous ninth-century Exultet roll 
from the Vatican Library is, like its original, 
rolled on a cylinder. Such liturgical manuscripts, 
a specialty of Benevento in southern Italy, were 
read at the Easter Midnight Mass, and unrolled 
full length down the ambo so that the illumina- 
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tions could be seen by the congregation. The ear¬ 
ly fifteenth-century Missal of the Bosnian Duke 
Hrvoje, the most lavishly illuminated codex writ¬ 
ten in Glagolitic, the ancient alphabet of the 
Western Slavs, fell into the hands of the Turks as 
war booty, and is preserved in the Topkapi 
Museum of Istanbul. 

In 1972 a fourth sub-series or group, the Orien¬ 
tal Manuscripts, was initiated by the Codices 
Selecti. To date, facsimiles of illustrated Persian, 
Turkish and Indie codices have been published, 
some but not all with the completeness of the Il¬ 
luminated Manuscript series. 

Because of the cost, until recently the UCLA 
Library and the libraries of the other campuses of 
the University have been unable to acquire a large 
percentage of the volumes in this series, even 
though faculty and librarians alike felt that it was 
indefensible for a great university not to partici¬ 
pate fully in an international scholarly enterprise 
of this kind. In 1978 UCLA proposed that the Uni¬ 
versity Libraries acquire two complete sets of the 
Codices Selecti, as well as two current subscrip¬ 
tions to the series, one set to be housed at Berke¬ 
ley and one on this campus. This proposal was 
approved for “shared purchase,” a program 
whereby one or two UC campuses are selected as 
depositories for expensive library materials 
needed by several campuses, and special funds 
are provided for this purpose. The subscription 
was established, and the volumes we lacked were 
purchased and, for the most part, centrally 
housed in the Department of Special Collections 
in the University Research Library. The medical 
manuscripts facsimiles were already being ac¬ 
quired by the Biomedical Library, and the new 
volumes of the series which fall into this category 
continue to go there. 

The latest volume of the Codices Selecti, 
Volume LXVI, was published in 1979 and re¬ 
ceived in the Library on March 4, 1980. It is a 
reproduction of a fourteenth-century French 
manuscript of the Chirurgia of Abulcasis (Abu-1 
Qasim, d. 1013) in the Latin translation of Gerard 
of Cremona (1114-1187), which is preserved in the 
National Library in Vienna. This work, a hand¬ 
book of surgical techniques, was widely used in 
Europe over several centuries. It is difficult to 
believe that the exquisitely designed and delicate¬ 
ly colored miniatures can be more beautiful in the 
original than they are in this splendid facsimile. 

F.K.Z 


UCLA HOSTS LIBRARY 
CONSERVATION MEETING 

The serious and legitimate concerns of libraries 
and archivists for the deteriorating condition of 
historical materials entrusted to their care are 
beginning to elicit response from some of the 
granting agencies. Workshops and meetings con¬ 
cerned with various aspects of conservation of 
library materials are being held with assistance 
from these agencies, and more and more actual 
conservation projects are being launched. 

In July, 1979, the Western Council of State 
Libraries announced that it had received a grant 
of $49,450 from the National Historical Publica¬ 
tions and Records Commission (NHPRC), which 
it had matched with $25,000, for a twelve months 
Western States Materials Conservation Project. 
Howard P. Lowell of Salem, Oregon, a conserva¬ 
tion consultant most recently associated with the 
New England Document Conservation Center, 
was named Project Director, with Karen Day of 
Denver, Colorado, acting as Assistant Project 
Director. For several months they have been, con¬ 
ducting meetings of librarians and archivists in 
the member states of the Western Council, ex¬ 
amining needs and alternatives for cooperative 
conservation action in the West. 

On March 13, the UCLA Library hosted a meet¬ 
ing for 28 librarians, archivists, and conservators 
from southern California. Associate University 
Librarian Ruth B. Gibbs represented UCLA at the 
meeting, which was opened by University 
Librarian Russell Shank. Hilda Bohem acted as 
local arrangements committee as well as liaison 
for the Project Director in selecting and inviting 
the participants, and sat in as a participating 
observer. 

The meeting was informal, its purpose to ob¬ 
tain from the participants a statement of the con¬ 
dition of their libraries and their conservation 
needs as they perceived them, as well as expres¬ 
sion of their hopes and plans for future conserva¬ 
tion of their materials. All present bemoaned the 
regrettable state of our libraries and the fact that 
there are no instant answers. It is not only that so 
much needs to be done — in some libraries even 
the initial steps of good environmental controls 
are not yet available — but also that we are not 
quite sure what options we have, what the poten¬ 
tial for improvement is, and pragmatically, what 
we can afford to do. Things once taken for 
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granted, top-notch air conditioning and humidity 
control systems, for example, or even good house¬ 
keeping, must now be examined with jaundiced 
eye. The systems fail because of poor mainten¬ 
ance, and when they do fail conditions are worse 
than they were before air conditioning. 

It was cold comfort to learn that we are all in 
pretty much the same boat. Libraries with impor¬ 
tant rare book and manuscript collections seem, 
on the whole, to be doing better than the others, 
but the general expression at the meeting was 
need for outside help, for trained conservation 
advisors, for help in case of disaster, for consulta¬ 
tion services, for product advice and quality con¬ 
trol, and for cooperative activities in many of 
these areas. Michael Bruer of the California Li¬ 
brary Authority for Systems and Services 
(CLASS) discussed the progress CLASS has al¬ 
ready made toward cooperative efforts, and an¬ 
nounced that subject to completion of a grant 
funding project, CLASS will be able to hire by 
Summer 1980 a conservation consultant and es¬ 
tablish an information clearinghouse providing 
collection analysis, and offering disaster assis¬ 
tance and support. Because of what CLASS has 
already done, California is many steps ahead of 
other Western states in awareness of conserva¬ 
tion needs and readiness for active conservation 
practices. 

A Feasibility Colloquium, announced at the 
March meeting, was held in Snowbird, Utah, on 
June 8-10, with representatives from each of the 
Western states. Having assessed and documented 
the need for conservation, those attending the 
Colloquium addressed goals and the methods for 
achieving those goals. It is hoped that new recom¬ 
mendations will stir the granting agencies to 
wider action. Morris Polan, University Librarian 
of California State University, Los Angeles, 
represented southern California. 

H.B. 

Campbell Contest Honors 
Student Book Collectors 

The 32nd Annual Robert B. Campbell Student 
Book Collections Competition was held at the 
UCLA Library on April 24. Following the judg¬ 
ing, the traditional program took place in the 
Department of Special Collections. University 


Librarian Russell Shank gave a short summary of 
the contest’s history and introduced the panel of 
judges: Professor Charles Batten of the UCLA 
Department of English; Rudy Sabbot, owner of 
Rudolph Wm. Sabbot Natural History Books; and 
Miv Schaaf, free lance writer and Los Angeles 
Times columnist. Mr. Shank also introduced 
Robert and Blanche Campbell, founders of the 
Campbell Competition, Betty Rosenberg, Presi¬ 
dent of The Friends of the UCLA Library, George 
Allen, representing the Southern California 
Chapter of the Antiquarian Booksellers Associa¬ 
tion of America, and Vivian Hay, President of the 
Library Staff Association. 

Hardworking Campbell Contest Committee 
members Deborah Costa, Kayla Landesman, and 
Suzanne Shellaby were recognized, along with 
silent partner James Davis, and thanks for 
numerous helpful contributions were extended to 
Staff Printer and Artist Marian Engelke, Chuck 
Cosmos and the Library Receiving Room staff, 
and to Cathy Okumoto and Sheena Ricchio of the 
Library Administrative Office. 

Miv Schaaf, the featured speaker, talked on the 
perils and pitfalls of bookcollecting, admonishing 
her audience “to be careful what you collect, 
what you get interested in — there is no telling to 
what it will lead!” Offering herself as an example 
of the “completely amorphous” collector, she de¬ 
scribed her own collecting history. She started 
collecting illustrated children’s books at a young 
qge, and now counts among her collecting inter¬ 
ests: botany books, etymology books by Fabre, 
books on agriculture (a favorite being a book en¬ 
titled Muck Crops), unconscious early feminist 
writers ca. 1910, geography books, arithmetic 
books — only to name a few. 

Six awards of $100 each, three for undergrad¬ 
uates and three for graduates, are sponsored an¬ 
nually by Robert B. Campbell, the Antiquarian 
Booksellers Association of America, and The 
Friends of the UCLA Library. The undergraduate 
recipients were James B. Bradbury, an English 
major, for his collection on “The Beatles”; Music 
major Andrew Krastins for “Music in 19th Cen¬ 
tury America”; and Christopher Thomas, a 
Theater major, for “The Lives and Works of 
Richard Wagner.” The graduate winners were 
John D. Engle (English) for “Irish Poets Since 
Yeats”; Gordon Dwight Honda (Epidemiology) 
won for his collection on “America’s Concentra¬ 
tion Camps: The Japanese Americans and World 
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War II”; and Raymond A. Reece (Graduate 
School of Library & Information Science) for 
“D.H. Lawrence: A Collection of Works By and 
About Him.” 

The Library Staff Association also sponsors a 
prize of $50 which this year went to Andrew 
Krastins, again for his collection on 19th century 
American music. 

Following the program and refreshments, the 
attendees were able to view all the collections 
which were on display in the Administrative Con¬ 
ference Room. The winning collections were 
later exhibited in the College Library until May 
30. 

K.L. 


HENRY MILLER 
( 1891 - 1980 ) 


Lawrence Clark Powell, former University 
Librarian at UCLA (1944-1961), Dean of the UCLA 
School of Library Service (1960-1966), and now 
Professor in Residence at the University of 
Arizona, has provided for the UCLA Librarian this 
memoir of Henry Miller, who died on June 7, 1980 
1980. 

It was on May 25, 1941, that Henry Miller 
parked his old Buick sedan, in which he had 
made the transcontinental trip that resulted in 
The Air-Conditioned Nightmare, at the foot of the 
Janss steps and made his way up to my desk in 
the Accessions Department. He wanted a book, 
and his publisher, James Laughlin, had said to go 
see Powell at UCLA whose library had been the 
first to place a standing order for all New Direc¬ 
tions publications. 

We had the book, and I left him reading it in the 
stacks, seated on the floor, and went back to my 


desk. When I returned at 4:30 he was still reading. 
I charged out the book and we went to the Village 
for a coke at Tom Crumplar’s and on home to 
Beverly Glen and one of Fay’s casseroles. What 
was the book? Aurora, or, The Morning Rednesse 
by Jacob Boehme, the shoemaker-mystic — a title 
Yeats thought the most beautiful ever given a 
book. 



That was the first of hundreds of books we 
loaned to Henry Miller over the next four dec¬ 
ades, all of which he faithfully returned. Rarely 
did we lack what he wanted, and his wants were 
usually unusual. When his daughter Valentine 
was born, he embarked on a reading program in 
child-rearing. When he was writing The Books In 
My Life the books streamed back and forth be¬ 
tween UCLA and Big Sur. It was Esther Euler of 
the Reference Department who took care of his 
requests. 

All the while our collection of his memorabilia 
was growing. Neal Harlow, Andrew Horn, 
Wilbur Smith, Mary de Wolfe, and Brooke 
Whiting were in turn responsible for its care. To¬ 
day no meaningful research on Henry Miller can 
be done without reference to this collection. Film 
makers from several countries, the latest from 
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France, have used it. Jay Martin’s biography 
which took eight years to write was mined from 
it. In 1971 on Miller’s 80th birthday the Library 
was thronged with those who came to pay tribute 
to him and Lawrence Durrell. Miller had the 
power of evoking and returning affection. Love 
given and received is the key to his long life. The 
collection contains thousands of letters to him 
from people of all ranks and ages who were mov¬ 
ed by his books to express their gratitude and af¬ 
fection. 

There is so much more I could say of my friend¬ 
ship with Henry Miller which began 49 years ago 
at the University of Dijon. As neighbors in Bever¬ 
ly Glen before he moved to Big Sur, we broke 
bread and talked books and writing. He helped 
keep my nascent gifts as a writer from dying. 

Early in the 1960’s when asked to testify for the 
defense in the trial of a Los Angeles bookseller for 
selling Tropic of Cancer, I phoned Chancellor 
Franklin Murphy to say that this might result in 
bad publicity from our having the Miller collec¬ 
tion. “Is it an important collection?” Dr. Murphy 
asked. When I said that it was indeed, that there 
was none to even approach it in research value, 
he said, “Then go and speak up.” I did, as 
reported in the Martin biography. 

That book is called (in Miller’s words about 
himself) Always Merry and Bright, and this 
lifelong characteristic of his was brought home 
anew not long before his death when he and all of 
us knew he was dying. I had called Noel Young, 
Miller’s devoted publisher of the past decade, and 
asked how he had found Henry on a recent visit 
to the writer’s home in Pacific Palisades. 

“Same as ever,” Young replied. “In bed, nearly 
blind, but still joyous. ‘Hey Noel,’ he greeted me 
with a laugh, ‘I’m croaking!’ I hate to see such a 
light go out.” 

Now that it has gone we can be proud that the 
UCLA Library offered Henry Miller its special 
strengths. Our collection of his work is evidence 
of our recognition of his genius long before such 
recognition became popular. 

L.C.P. 


Charlotte Georgi Honored 

UCLA Graduate School of Management School 
Dean J. Clayburn La Force presented Charlotte 
Georgi, Chief Librarian of the School, with a 
special award for distinguished contribution at 
the June graduation ceremonies. The citation 
reads: “This special award for distinguished con¬ 
tribution is presented to Charlotte Georgi in 
gratitude for twenty-one years of dedicated serv¬ 
ice to the students, faculty and staff of the UCLA 
Graduate School of Management. June 13, 1980.” 

Miss Georgi has been the librarian and head of 
what has become, since it first opened in Septem¬ 
ber 1961, one of the top ten university business 
libraries in the country, ranking with Harvard, 
Stanford, Columbia, and Wharton School. She is 
a member and past officer of the Special Libraries 
Association, the American Association of Univer¬ 
sity Professors, Phi Beta Kappa, and is presently 
on the Board of Directors of the Los Angeles 
Committee of Professional Women. She is the 
author of four editions of the Encyclopedia of 
Business Information Sources, three editions of 
Statistics Sources, two editions of The Arts and the 
World of Business as well as numerous articles 
and book reviews in a variety of professional jour¬ 
nals. 

The Last Word 

The Library is bereft of two of its most impor¬ 
tant benefactors. Both Henry Miller and Dr. 
Elmer Belt died within the month. Miller, a friend 
and sometimes neighbor of former University 
Librarian L.C. Powell, deposited his papers and 
manuscripts in the UCLA Library over many 
years, forming a research collection of immense 
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value. The papers of many of his colleagues and 
friends, including such authors as Anais Nin, 
followed. 

Dr. Belt was important to the University in 
many ways, but especially to the Library. 
Through his beneficence the UCLA Library is 
the center of the world for studies of Leonardo da 
Vinci. The Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana, 
created inside of our Art Library, received gifts 
from Dr. Belt up to the time of his death. 

Each in his way has ensured that the future will 
be indebted to this support. 

******* 

The following message, penned by Robert Vos- 
per and posted in the Library at the height of cam¬ 
pus riots in 1970, was read at his recent retire¬ 
ment party at the Clark Library. It is a reminder 
not only of the true nature of the UCLA Library 
but also of the ethic of the librarian who was its 
archon for so many years. It bears repeating here: 

“The Library is an open sanctuary. It is devoted 
to individual intellectual inquiry and contem¬ 
plation. Its function is to provide free access to 
ideas and information. It is a haven of privacy, 
a source of both cultural and intellectual sus¬ 
tenance for the individual reader. Since it is 
thus committed to free and open inquiry on a 
personal basis, the Library must remain open 
with access to it always guaranteed.” 

$ Jfc $ Jfc Jjc * * 

A friend toured the Library recently and then 
wrote back about one of his impressions. Did we 
know how pervasive the computer was becoming 
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as a tool of this intellectual enterprise in 
bibliography? We are indeed aware of its growing 
importance, if not of its pervasiveness. This is a 
story we have yet to tell the public — but will 
soon. In the meantime, we count some fifty-nine 
computer terminals installed in the Library sys¬ 
tem, providing access to utilities which help us 
acquire and catalog books, keep track of journals, 
both by title and by specific issues, circulate 
volumes to our users, and provide bibliographies 
for researchers and students. 

This impact is inevitable. More and more na¬ 
tional computer-based services are available 
which support the kinds of scholarly enterprises 
we pursue. Not only can we not ignore them, we 
must support them since many of them rely on 
cooperative input from thousands of libraries 
throughout the country. We all gain through this 
cooperation. Now we know that the computer 
can be used to increase the productivity of those 
involved in intellectual activities, and to do things 
we never before could afford. This reliance on the 
computer tied to the telecommunication facility is 
bound to increase beyond our current expecta¬ 
tions. The FCC has just changed its long-standing 
regulations and will allow American Telephone & 
Telegraph and General Telephone to engage in 
computer services. 

******* 

Lest we forget our roots, and the beauty of the 
printed page, the Library has just acquired a 
small handpress for its chappel. There will be 
more on this press in another issue of the UCLA 
Librarian. 

R.S. 
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Elmer Belt, M.D. 
1893-1980 


Elmer Belt, M.D., extraordinary contributor and friend to UCLA and to the world of scholarship, died on 
May 17, 1980. A Memorial Tribute to him was held at the Dickson Art Center on June 14. Robert Vos per, 
former University Librarian at UCLA, comments (page 50) on that Tribute and on Dr. Belt’s unique contri¬ 
butions to education, teaching, scholarship, and research through his multi-faceted careers as physician, 

teacher, and book collector. (Photograph by David Zeitlin) 
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A Tribute to Elmer Belt 


Elmer Belt’s intellectual interests and generos¬ 
ity bridged UCLA, symbolically and spatially, 
from the School of Medicine that forms the sou¬ 
thern limit of the campus to the Dickson Art 
Center that bounds the north. A key figure who 
worked influentially with Governor Earl Warren, 
both in the political decision to found the School 
of Medicine and then in the crucial determina¬ 
tion to place it on the UCLA campus rather than 
adjacent to the downtown hospital center, Dr. 
Belt was a long-time member of the School’s 
clinical faculty and a good friend of the UCLA 
Biomedical Library. At a Memorial Tribute on 
June 14 Dr. Stafford L. Warren, founding Dean of 
the School of Medicine, recalled that significant 
aspect of Elmer Belt’s career. 

His later decision to implant his famous 
Leonardo da Vinci collection in the campus Art 
Library focussed international attention on 
UCLA’s programs in Art History as well as in 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies. That loca¬ 
tional decision also dramatized Dr. Belt’s grasp of 
the full scope of da Vinci’s genius, from anatomy 
to artistic proportion, and his view of his Library 
as a stimulating center for scholarship. 

Two of UCLA’s pre-eminent faculty, both close¬ 
ly associated with Elmer Belt, also symbolize this 
broad sweep of his generous support of the intel¬ 
lectual life of the campus: the late C.D. O’Malley, 
Jr., Professor of the History of Medicine and 
internationally acclaimed Vesalian scholar; and 
Carlo Pedretti, Professor of Art History, who has 
prepared the new facsimile edition of Leonardo’s 
anatomical drawings in the Queen’s Collection at 
Windsor. 

Dr. Belt’s medical career was sufficiently 
creative and demanding to have been a full career 
for most men. In his talk at the June 14th Tribute, 
Dr. Willard E. Goodwin, Professor of Surgery in 
the Division of Urology at UCLA and a nephew of 
Dr. Belt, reminded us of Elmer Belt’s powerful 
work as internationally acclaimed practitioner, 
researcher, teacher, and moving force in com¬ 
munity medicine and public health. 

But these notes must focus on Elmer Belt’s 
other and coordinate career, as book collector. 
This too was a life-time commitment. The late 
Kate T. Steinetz, his scholarly librarian, has re¬ 


ported that the great scholarly private library of 
his mature years included books inscribed 
“Elmer Belt, Los Angeles High School, 1910” and 
that these were small 17th century Aldine and 
Elzevir editions of the works of Hippocrates, 
Celsius, and other great physicians whom he 
wished to emulate. It has also been reported that 
with three high school friends he started the first 
school book store, a venture that helped put him 
through college at Berkeley. 

It was during his student days at Berkeley, 
when he found medical books painfully dull, that 
while hunting through old book stores he came 
onto a book with illustrations that made anatomy 
come to life — Leonardo’s Dell’ Anatomia — Fogli 
B. Forty-four years later, in a 1961 talk to the 
Friends of the UCLA Library he announced the 
gift of his world famous private library to UCLA, 
to be placed in the forthcoming new Art Library. 

Earlier, in the 1950’s, Dr. Belt had endowed the 
Biomedical Library with two other notable collec¬ 
tions that he had assembled: a virtually complete 
collection of the literary and medical works of S. 
Weir Mitchell, the Philadelphia physician who 
was author of Hugh Wynne, Free Quaker (1897) 
and many other novels; and an extensive 
Florence Nightingale collection of books, manu¬ 
scripts, and prints. 

The Elmer Belt Library of Vinciana is an un¬ 
matched assemblage of printed materials, 
graphics, and some manuscripts, concerning all 
aspects of Leonardo’s career and his subsequent 
influence. The core of the Library is an attempt to 
recreate in the original editions of his day those 
books that Leonardo was known to have used as 
source books or that, according to his notes, he 
intended to read, as well as books related to him 
in other ways or that subsequently were influ¬ 
enced by him. Around the core is a full reference 
library capable of supporting intensive research 
— today some 9,000 volumes and thousands of 
pamphlets and reprints. 

Jake Zeitlin’s contribution to the Memorial Tri¬ 
bute was a warm evocation of Elmer Belt the 
book collector, his relationships with other book 
collectors, with librarians, and with booksellers. 
For him bibliophilia was not a random and un¬ 
controlled activity, but a purposeful venture, as 
Mr. Zeitlin reminded us. 
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It was fitting then that the other two speakers 
on June 14th focussed on the high purpose that 
Dr. Belt had in mind — that his Library should be 
a powerful stimulator of teaching and research. 
Professor Carlo Pedretti read the roll of the seven 
doctoral dissertations that had emanated from the 
Library since it had come to the campus, much to 
Dr. Belt’s great pride. Emeritus Professor Lynn 
White, Jr., pointed to the world famous scholars 
who had gravitated here to use and admire “the 
best research instrument in the world on 
Leonardo. Professor White most appropriately 
concluded the memorial ceremony by stating that 
Elmer Belt “by his carefully disciplined enthusi¬ 
asm, sustained purpose, and ample generosity 
has benefitted the intellectual growth of many 
generations to come.” 

Ever since the days of William Andrews Clark, 
Jr., the UCLA Library, and the students and fac¬ 
ulty who use it, have been blessed by a number of 
open-hearted benefactors; among them the name 
of Elmer Belt rings clear. 

R.V. 


Exhibition In 
Research Library: 

A major exhibition on the life and works of Cap¬ 
tain Frederick Marryat, the English naval officer 
and novelist, the contents of which have been 
drawn primarily from the UCLA Library’s pre¬ 
eminent Michael Sadleir Collection of 19th Century 
English Fiction, is now on display in the Lobby of 
the University Research Library and in the Depart¬ 
ment of Special Collections. A bio-bibliographical 
Essay, or catalog, to accompany the exhibition has 
been written by Alan Buster, a teacher at Marl¬ 
borough School and a Marryat scholar, and pub¬ 
lished by the University Library with the support 
of the Friends of the UCLA Library. 

Wilbur Smith, retired head of the Department of 
Special Collections, was instrumental in inspiring 
and organizing the exhibition and has provided the 
essay below describing it. The exhibition, designed 
by Marian Engelke, was installed by Lilace 



Captain 

Frederick Marryat, R.N. 
1792-1848 

Sea Officer, Novelist, 
Country Squire 

Hatayama and James Davis, while Brooke Whiting 
prepared for the catalog a supplementary list of 
Marryat’s work not in the Sadleir Bibliography. 
Gina Hsu and Wendy Littell corresponded with 
many institutions to obtain material for the exhibi¬ 
tion and the catalog. Marian Engelke also designed 
the catalog, and Cathy Okumoto, Sherry Lyons, 
and Lu Ann Mann of the Library Administrative 
Office typed the catalog manuscript and captions. 

Facing the turnstiles at the entrance to the Uni¬ 
versity Research Library there is an isolated 
showcase in which recently acquired books are 
displayed. Beginning on August 25 Captain Fred¬ 
erick Marryat’s A Code of Signals for the Use of 
Vessels in the Merchant Service, London, 1817, oc¬ 
cupies the spotlight there as a recent notable ac¬ 
quisition and also as an introductory titbit to the 
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Library’s current exhibition on the life and works 
of Marryat. The Code is a great rarity. It was the 
Captain’s first appearance in print, and its addi¬ 
tion to the collection merits a celebration, as it is 
the single important printed Marryat item which 
forever eluded that master collector, Michael 
Sadleir. 

The other books in this exhibition are for the 
most part taken from the Sadleir Collection of 
19th Century Fiction, one of the UCLA Library s 
star possessions, and it ought to be said, one of 
the greatest book bargains in its 51-year history. 

The Library continues to find Marryat editions 
of lesser importance, and one case carries several 
shelves of these, largely continental editions, 
variant copies, and piracies. In other cases are 
random documents, letters, bits of manuscript, 
gleaned from the world’s book markets by 
UCLA’s collector-librarians in their efforts to en¬ 
rich the research potential of the collection. Glean 
is the precise word here, as late in his life the Cap¬ 
tain attempted to destroy his literary manuscripts 
and personal correspondence, declaring that it 
was his wish not to be the subject of a biography. 
He did a pretty thorough job and yet, in spite of 
their small number, the Department of Special 
Collections has managed to discover and acquire 
letters and documents rich in biographical con¬ 
tent, as for example the manuscript Deed of 
Separation from his wife Charlotte, the only 
known source of the date and other details of that 
marriage settlement. Prior to its ownership by the 
Library someone, possibly Marryat himself, had 
cut it into a number of pieces, and a later owner 
had clumsily patched it up with the dreaded 
scotch tape. Thanks to the expertise of the 
Library’s book restorer, Max Adjarian, this im¬ 
portant document has been properly reassembled 
and rendered legible, as may be seen in the plate 
illustrating Alan Buster’s essay Captain Marryat: 
Sea-Officer, Novelist, Country Squire, just pub¬ 
lished to accompany the exhibition. 

In a case dealing with Langham, Marryat’s 
farm in Norfolk County, are documents and 
letters disclosing hitherto unknown facts relating 
to that property and its acquirement by the Cap¬ 
tain. A lithograph illustration of the Langham 
Manor house is in the same case. The latter rarity 
was kindly lent to the Library by Mrs. Hugh Gray, 
wife of Professor Emeritus Gray of UCLA’s 
Department of Theater Arts. Mrs. Gray is a lineal 


descendant of Captain Marryat, granddaughter of 
his daughter, the novelist Florence. A watercolor 
portrait of Florence and several other unique 
Marryat items are also on loan from Mrs. Gray. 

Pictures, preferably in color, are essential to a 
book exhibition such as this one, and few libraries 
are provided with the appropriate assortment to 
illustrate and add life to a particular topic. The 
British Library and the National Maritime 
Museum have given assistance, but by far the 
most helpful to us has been an institution known 
as the John Evelyn Society for Improving the 
Amenities of Wimbledon. We stumbled onto the 
JESIAW in quest of a picture of Joseph Marryat’s 
Wimbledon house. Not only were we supplied 
with a fine color print of that once famous house, 
but the JESIAW furnished a dozen other gems, in¬ 
cluding a color photograph of an oil painting of 
Marryat’s father, the aforesaid Joseph. Portraits 
of this once important man are strangely elusive. 
Joseph was chairman of the board of Lloyd’s of 
London for many years, an M.P., and a man of 
great wealth. 

The Captain’s son Frank was so like his father 
in a number of ways that the exhibition digresses 
a trifle to show the two books he wrote and illus¬ 
trated, namely, Borneo and the Indian Archi¬ 
pelago, and the narrative of his California adven¬ 
ture, Mountains and Molehills, both published in 
London, in 1848 and 1855 respectively. Two 
drawings from each of these books have been en¬ 
larged by the Library Photographic Service, with 
color added to them by the author of this note and 
his wife Ninon. The illustrations of the former 
book were supposed to have appeared in Sir Ed¬ 
ward Belcher’s official account of the voyage, but 
excepting one were withdrawn from it, oddly 
enough, apparently owing to young Marryat’s 
outspoken hostility to Belcher. The Atheneum, in 
its review of the book, dealt savagely with its 
young author on that account, accusing him of 
disloyalty, and even suggesting mutinous behav¬ 
iour. One can well believe that such a public at¬ 
tack on Frank, coming at a time of the lowest ebb 
in the Captain’s life, might have been his final un¬ 
bearable blow. He died a few months after its 
publication. 

The captions on Captain Marryat’s novels have 
been excerpted from Dr. Buster’s essay. All other 
captions have been provided by the present 
writer. 
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The Marryat exhibition commences on the 
main floor of the University Research Library, 
concluding in the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions on Floor A below, and is scheduled to be on 
display until mid-November. 

W.J.S. 

Members of the Friends of the UCLA Library 
will receive complimentary copies of Alan Buster’s 
Bio-bibliographical Essay on Captain Marryat. 
Copies are also on sale for $5.00 each, tax included. 
They may be purchased in person at the Library 
Cashier Window to the right of the Loan Desk in 
the University Research Library. Copies may also 
be ordered from Library Accounting Section, 
University Research Library, UCLA, 405 Hilgard 
Avenue, Los Angeles, CA 90024. Orders should be 
accompanied by check payable to the Regents of 
the University of California. 


Other 

Current 

Exhibitions 

In The Biomedical Library: Health, Healing, and 
Fertility, mounted by the UCLA Museum of Cul¬ 
tural History, and containing artifacts from many 
parts of the world, including masks, votive fig¬ 
ures, textiles, and paintings. On display through 
September. 

In The College Library: Summer Outdoors in 
Southern California, high-lighting selected activi¬ 
ties and corresponding UCLA Library resources. 
On display through mid-September. 



CAREY 

McWilliams 

1905-1980 


John D. Weaver, distinguished Los Angeles 
author and Past President and current Pro¬ 
gram Chairman of the Friends of the UCLA 
Library, has written for the UCLA Librarian 
this memoir of the late Carey McWilliams, 
chronicler of southern California and Editor 
of Nation. The title of Mr. Weaver’s latest 
work, Los Angeles: The Enormous Village, 
which will be published by Capra Press on 
September 4, is taken from a Carey 
McWilliams quote. 


© Marilyn Sanders, 1 979 


When he came to Los Angeles in the spring of 
1922, Carey McWilliams was a 16-year-old 
cultural rebel, liberated from the mores of Steam¬ 
boat Springs, Colorado, by This Side of Paradise. 
He found himself in a “strange city that was 
changing every hour on the hour.” For seven 
years he worked in the business office of the Los 
Angeles Times, operating under a flexible 
schedule which enabled him to study liberal arts 
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and the law at the University of Southern Califor¬ 
nia. His editorials in the Daily Trojan, he recalled 
in The Education of Carey McWilliams, “were 
sassy enough to keep the editor in hot water most 
of the time.” 

His real education began when he left the 
university in 1927, the summer of the Sacco- 
Vanzetti execution, and began his “explorations 
of the Southern California millieu and the emerg¬ 
ing new city of Los Angeles.” By the end of the 
decade, the scandalous antics of the film colony, 
a series of bizarre murders and the disappearance 
of Sister Aimee Semple McPherson (she went for 
a dip in the Pacific Ocean and surfaced on an 
Arizona desert) had set the world’s tongues to 
wagging about Los Angeles. 

“I came to feel that I had a ringside seat at a 
year-round circus,” he wrote in his autobio¬ 
graphy. 

He began to cover the circus for The Nation 
and became its West Coast correspondent in 
1945. Five years later he was asked to come to 
New York to help shore up the magazine’s 
defenses against domestic witch-hunters. He 
agreed to spend a month back east. The thirty 
days turned into thirty years, but at the time of his 
death, last June 27, he and his wife, the novelist 
Iris Dornfield, still held onto their home in Los 
Angeles. 

They came back to Los Angeles for a few 
months last fall when Carey presided over two in¬ 
formal classes at UCLA. I looked in on him one 
day at Bunche Hall and shared his students’ 
pleasure in hearing about history from someone 
who had not only written it, but had made it as 
well. As Nicholas von Hoffman once pointed out, 
“Carey McWilliams doesn’t cash in on trends, he 
makes them.” He was at work on Factories in the 
Field before John Steinbeck brought California’s 
migrant workers to national notice with The 
Grapes of Wrath. 

On December 12, the eve of Carey’s seventy- 
fourth birthday, he was the guest of honor at a 
gathering of the Friends of the UCLA Library. An 
overflow turnout was captivated by his reminis¬ 
cences and I was pleased to learn that he began 
his day as I do, reading and clipping the morning 
paper. His clippings, like mine, were tucked into 
manila file folders against the day they might 
come in handy. 


This is what librarians call “ephemera.” It is 
the raw material of history, the stuff which 
enables a writer to recreate the past in intimate 
detail. To see the Southern California circus as 
Carey saw it for half a century, ringside, close 
enough to notice the sweat stains beneath the se¬ 
quins, researchers will go first to his books and 
then to the material from which they were drawn. 

Much of Carey’s ephemera is in the UCLA 
Library’s Department of Special Collections, 
along with his oral history interview, which is 
partly on videotape and still in the editorial proc¬ 
ess. The material will give a new generation of 
researchers a chance to see and hear that author 
of Factories in the Field, Ill Fares the Land, and 
Southern California Country: An Island on the 
Land. Carey’s beloved circus is as diverting and 
as disturbing as ever in this election year, but, un¬ 
fortunately, we have lost its ablest chronicler. 

J.D.W. 


Bernard Memorial 
Aviation Law Library 

The UCLA Law Library has recently an¬ 
nounced the establishment of the David Bernard 
Memorial Aviation Law Library funded by a 
generous grant from the David Bernard 
Memorial Foundation. The donation was an¬ 
nounced by Mrs. Phyllis Bernard, President of 
the Foundation, and widow of the man whose 
memory the Foundation was established to 
preserve and honor. It is anticipated that with this 
support there will be developed a distinguished 
collection of international significance in this 
special subject area of legal bibliography. 

David Bernard, a partner in the firm of Belcher, 
Henzie and Biegenzahn, died on September 25, 
1978, in the crash of the Pacific Southwest Air¬ 
lines plane on which he was a passenger, follow¬ 
ing a mid-air collision over San Diego. A licensed 
pilot, Mr. Bernard specialized in aviation litiga¬ 
tion. Born in Chicago in 1931, he graduated from 
Stanford in 1953 and received his J.D. degree 
from UCLA in 1958. He was active in profes¬ 
sional associations at the local and national level. 
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David Bernard 
1931-1978 

The David Bernard Memorial Foundation, a 
nonprofit charitable and educational organiza¬ 
tion, is dedicated to enhancing knowledge of 
aviation law, and at present sponsors a speaker at 
the Southern Methodist University Air Law Sym¬ 
posium and this newly-founded and distin¬ 
guished collection of air law materials at the 
UCLA Law Library — the David Bernard 
Memorial Aviation Law Library. 

A dedication ceremony will take place on 
September 18, 1980, at the UCLA Law Library. 

F.E.S. 


The Last Word 

Some time in November I must appear with a 
group of friends at a conference on the new tech¬ 
nology in communication. My job is to speculate 
on the role of libraries in the new age. Also on the 
program is one of the nation’s leading proponents 
of the electronic journal whose text will come to 
its readers on a television screen on demand. 

I think that means that I must predict the end of 
the library with books in it. This has been tried 
before by many futurists in information science 
who never treat the library well. I can be opti¬ 
mistic about both the future of information tech¬ 
nology and of the book. So the speech is not too 
hard to prepare. What I really need are a few 
quotes about books with which to lard the text. 
While I suppose that someday I might pick up the 
phone and turn on the television set in order to 
command access to Bartlett and the Oxford Dic¬ 
tionary of Quotations, today I can just reach 
behind me for the “book” version. 

There are some goodies. I like Sam Johnson’s 
A man will turn over half a library to make one 
book.” That reminds me of some of the UCLA 
Library’s best users. And there’s his “Books that 
you may carry to the fire, and hold readily in your 
hand, are the most useful after all.” It was Charles 
Lamb who said: “I love to lose myself in other 
men s minds. When I am not walking, I am 
reading; I cannot sit and think. Books think for 
me. With considerable prescience Heinrich 
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Heine reminds us that: “Wherever books are 
burned men also, in the end, are burned.” And 
then there’s Ben Jowett’s commentary: “One man 
is as good as another until he has written a book.” 
The dictionary doesn’t say whether the writer 
then becomes better or worse. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
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Nothing really quite fits, and besides, I’m hazy 
on the proper scenario for libraries, even with my 
optimism. So I think I’ll take the Reverend 
Sydney Smith’s advice: “Take short views, hope 
for the best, and trust in God.” 

******* 


Sign of the times: America’s retailers have just 
established the National Association of Computer 
Stores. Its purpose: to insure that those firms en¬ 
gaged in the retail computer store industry may 
have an opportunity to prosper and expand, and 
to represent and advance the economic and 
educational interest of retail computer stores. 

R.S. 
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The Department of Special Collections 

Three Decades 


(Page 58) 


It was recognized from the start that the campus would not be well served by providing merely 
a treasure room’ where rare books would be kept behind glass for people to stare at or even to 
touch with timid hands. On this dynamic campus was needed a central place where unusual 
research materials could be at once preserved and used.” 

Lawrence Clark Powell, at the dedication 
of the Department of Special Collections, 

July 28, 1950 


[Photographs by ASUCLA Campus Photo Studio and Stanley Feldman (center)l 
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UCLA Library Collection Development, which began in 


(This is the 30th in the series of articles on 
the January 1977 issue of the UCLA Librarian .) 

The UCLA Library’s Department of Special 
Collections was established in 1946 in order 
to bring together the University Library s 
collections of rare book, manuscripts, appro¬ 
priate related items issued in various formats, 
and other collections having unique signifi¬ 
cance and value as research material. The 
Department’s major purposes were then and 
continue to be to acquire such materials, to 
make them available for use, and to preserve 
their integrity for the use of future generations 
of students and scholars. 

The Department of Special Collections was 
located during its earliest years in Room 
136-138, presently the site of the Oral History 
Program, in the original University Library 
building (now the Powell Library). In 1948 
Special Collections moved into its new quar¬ 
ters in Room 120 in that building, where it 
remained until January 1971, when it moved 
to the University Research Library upon com¬ 
pletion of that building’s 2nd Unit. The 
Department’s collections have grown during 
34 years until now more than 160,000 volumes 
and 18,000,000 manuscripts are held, as well 
as a vast quantity of other related special 
materials. 

The Department is located on Floor A of the 
University Research Library, at the foot of 
the stairs descending from the main lobby. A 
quiet reading room is provided for the use of 
those consulting the collections, and provision 
is made for the use of typewriters, microfilm, 
and audio material. Photocopying services 
are also available, requests being subject to 
review because of the rarity and fragility of 
some items. Adjoining the reading room are 
the Department’s catalogs, the reference desk, 
and an exhibition area. Staff specialists are 
readily available to assist users and to consult 
with those whose research requirements in¬ 
volve intensive use of particular collections. 

All library users are welcome and en¬ 
couraged to make use of the holdings of the 
Department of Special Collections, whose 
hours of service are 9:00 a.m. to 5:00 p.m., 
Monday through Saturday. The card catalog 
lists books and pamphlets held by the Depart¬ 
ment, and there are separate listings of maps, 


photographs, manuscripts collections, special 
collections of ephemera, and other materials. 

All materials required by users must be 
paged from their shelf locations and must 
be used in the Department’s reading room. 
Some materials are located near at hand in the 
Department, while other collections are still 
housed in the Powell Library Building. 

THE NATURE OF 
THE COLLECTIONS 

The Department’s holdings include rare 
books, maps, pamphlets, manuscripts, photo¬ 
graphs, ephemera, newspapers, documents, 
transcripts of oral history interviews, micro¬ 
film, tape recordings, phonograph records, 
artifacts, original prints, paintings and draw¬ 
ings, and other materials. These reflect the 
University Research Library’s specializations 
in the humanities and social sciences, and 
provide a distinguished gathering of original 
sources for scholarly research. 

English Fiction, 1750-1900. The core of this 
collection, generally regarded as the finest of 
its kind, is the 10,000-volume library of 19th 
century English fiction of the British biblio¬ 
phile Michael Sadleir, which the University 
acquired en bloc in 1951 and which is shelved 
in the Department’s Bradford A. Booth 
Memorial Room. It includes the works of many 
English authors, such as Richard D. Black- 
more, Rhoda Broughton, Joseph S. Le Fanu, 
Frederick Marryat, and Frances Trollope. 

Significant additions continue to be made 
to this major research collection in English 
literature. Volumes lacking in the original 
Sadleir collection are acquired, as well as first 
and important editions of other writers of the 
period. Manuscripts, correspondence, and 
memorabilia of these authors have been 
obtained, as have literary periodicals, original 
illustrations and prints, photographs, 
ephemera, and publishers’ archives. 

California and Western Americana. The 

nucleus of this collection is the library of the 
late Robert E. Cowan, California bibliographer 
and book-seller, which was acquired by the 
UCLA Library in 1936. It is augmented by 
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other distinguished collections, including 
those of J. Gregg Layne, Edwin Code, and 
William W. Robinson, and by continuing 
acquisitions of printed works, manuscripts, 
maps, photographs, and ephemera. 

The study of California politics and political 
theory is enhanced by the collection assembled 
by the John Randolph Haynes and Dora 
Haynes Foundation, Los Angeles. Those 
printed books, pamphlets, and ephemera to¬ 
gether with the papers of John R. Haynes, 
Franklin Hichborn, and the Carey McWilliams 
Collection, provide an important body of 
original sources on the historical development 
of the California initiative, referendum, and 
recall systems. 

Southern California regional history from 
1850 to the present is represented in signifi¬ 
cant depth. The collections cover a wide 
variety of subjects including local politics, 
labor, civil liberties, water resources, printing 
and the antiquarian book trade, the motion 
picture and television industry, the theater, 
agriculture, cultural life, civic development, 
landscape architecture, and the real estate 
industry. Manuscript resources in these fields 
are supplemented by substantial holdings of 
photographs, rare maps, and ephemera. 

The Hora ce M. Albright Collection on 
National Parks and Conservation, composed 
of his library and personal papers, is a major 
resource for research in these fields, par¬ 
ticularly concerning the western United 
States. 

Children’s Books. An historical collection 
of about 22,000 children’s books augments the 
department’s holdings of English and Ameri¬ 
can popular literature, such as chapbooks, 
songsters and broadside ballads, particularly 
for the years 1750-1820. The collection sup¬ 
ports research in folklore, education, and 
social history, and is a rich resource for the 
study of early literary influences on the 
authors represented in the 19th century 
English literature collections. 

The children’s book collection contains 
early American books as well as English, and 
has some foreign language materials. Another 
part of the collection includes approximately 
lf500 American textbooks for primary and 
secondary grades, mainly from the period 
1790 to 1900. 


Popular Literature. The literature of the 
common people, English and American, prin¬ 
cipally from 1750 to the present, is an im¬ 
portant collecting interest. Included are 
collections of English chapbooks, American 
songsters, American hymnals, English and 
American broadside ballads, and American 
almanacs. 

There are also strong collections of pulp 
magazines consisting of detective stories, 
westerns, mysteries, romances, and science 
fiction, including long runs of such titles as 
Argosy, Black Mask, Breezy Stories, and 
Street Sr Smith’s Western Story Magazine. 

Other types of popular literature collected 
include American paperback novels from 
1880 to date, collections of authors of western 
novels with correspondence and manuscripts, 
and science fiction paperbacks. 

Twentieth Century Authors. Among mod¬ 
ern English and American authors repre¬ 
sented by holdings of first and other im¬ 
portant editions of their works are Bret Harte, 
Christopher Isherwood, Robinson Jeffers, 
James Joyce, Robert Nathan, and Gertrude 
Stein (the Gilbert Harrison Collection). Other 
modern authors are represented by collections 
of their works and significant holdings of their 
literary papers, including manuscripts, cor¬ 
respondence, galley proofs, and related ma¬ 
terials. Among these is the extensive collec¬ 
tion of Henry Miller’s papers which provides 
sources not only for the study of the author, 
but also many of his critics and contemporary 
colleagues. Other authors represented by sub¬ 
stantial holdings of correspondence and 
papers include Norman Douglas, Theodore 
Dreiser, Lawrence Durrell, Gerald Heard, 
Aldous Huxley, Anais Nin, and Kenneth 
Rexroth. 

The works, personal papers, and manu¬ 
scripts of local authors are collected, includ¬ 
ing those of Ray Bradbury, Edwin Corle, 
Raymond Chandler, Lawrence Lipton, Law¬ 
rence Clark Powell, Paul Jordan Smith, Irving 
Stone, and Matt Weinstock. 

Other Significant Holdings. Study and 
research in a wide variety of other disciplines 
is supported by numerous important and in 
some cases distinguished collections housed 
in the Department, including historical col¬ 
lections of manuscripts, pamphlets and 
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ephemera in 19th and 20th century English 
and American History. The archives of Roger 
Mennevee provide sources for the study of 
20th century French history and politics. In 
the archives of the Orsini family are materials 
on Italian and European history from the 13th 
to the 20th century. 

A collection of medieval and Renaissance 
manuscripts supports studies in this area. 
A preliminary descriptive catalogue of the 
University Library’s holdings of these ma¬ 
terials has been prepared by Mirella Ferrari 
under the auspices of the UCLA Center for 
Medieval and Renaissance Studies. Related 
is the Ahmanson-Murphy Aldine Collection 
of the books printed by Aldo Manuzio in 
Venice between 1494 and 1515. A checklist 
of the books in this collection has been com¬ 
piled by Brooke Whiting. 

Near Eastern Studies are supported by a 
collection of about 15,000 manuscripts in 
Arabic, Persian, Turkish, Armenian, and other 
languages, dating from the 11th to the 19th 
century. This collection provides valuable 
sources for students of Near Eastern history 
and literature and of the history of science and 
medicine. A descriptive catalogue of the 
Persian medical manuscripts in the collection 
has been prepared by Lutz Richter-Bernburg 
and published under the auspices of the 
Center for Medieval and Renaissance Studies. 
Hebraica and Judaica are represented by 
printed and manuscript collections. 

Afro-American Studies are supported by 
the George Johnson Collection on the history 
of Blacks in the American film, a collection 
of pamphlets on the Civil War and Reconstruc¬ 
tion, the papers of Ralph Bunche, and the 
Arthur B. Spingarn Collection on 20th century 
literary works by American Blacks. Two very 
large collections are fundamental research 
tools in Asian-American Studies: the Man- 
zanar War Relocation Archives, and the 
records and collections of the Japanese Ameri¬ 
can Research Project at UCLA, which con¬ 
tinues to be supplemented by the papers of 
Japanese Americans and their families. 

The local history and Western Americana 
collections, notable the archives of the Sleepy 
Lagoon Defense Committee (Los Angeles) and 
the Carey McWilliams Collection, contain 


significant source material for Chicano and 
American Indian Studies. In addition, a 
special checklist of departmental holdings on 
women’s history is available at the reference 
desk. 

Resources for the study of the history of 
science and technology are found in a variety 
of areas. In addition to material in early books, 
the departmental holdings include printed 
materials, oral history transcripts, and manu¬ 
scripts on such subjects as California water 
resources, mining engineering, physics and 
architectural acoustics, agriculture, cookery, 
the early history of flight and contemporary 
aeronautical history, the Pacific voyages of 
Captain Cook, and a strong collection on early 
voyages of discovery. 

The Department’s photographic collections 
offer support for research in three major areas. 
The history of photography is well repre¬ 
sented in the distinguished Albert Boni collec¬ 
tion of materials from the origins of photog¬ 
raphy to the present, which includes examples 
of such processes as Daguerreotype and 
calotype, and the work of such photographers 
as William Henry Fox Talbot, Julia Cameron, 
Eadweard Muybridge, and Adams and Hill. 
An extensive collection of pictorial materials 
with emphasis on California and southern 
California history enables researchers to 
utilize photography as a documentary source 
in historical research. Photography as an art 
form is represented by examples of the works 
of such noted photographers as Edward and 
Bret Weston, Ansel Adams, Barbara Morgan, 
Bernice Abbott, and Carleton Watkins. 

The study of the history of philosophy is 
served by a number of collections. The Abra¬ 
ham Wolf Collection on Spinoza contains more 
than 1,500 volumes, including all the original 
editions of his works and the works of his 
contemporaries. The collection of Rene Des¬ 
cartes includes first and important editions 
of his works and works about him. The Leibniz 
papers contain more than 100,000 manuscript 
pages on microfilm, including all of the 
philosopher’s unpublished and inaccurately 
published manuscripts. The F.C.S. Schiller 
papers, some 7,000 pieces, provide sources 
for the study of Schiller and his contem¬ 
poraries, including Henri Bergson, John 
Dewey, and Bertrand Russell. 
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Other collections support research in the 
history of printing and graphic arts, bibli¬ 
ography and the book trade, fictitious im¬ 
prints (1600-1800), English eighteenth century 
fiction, emblem books (16th to 19th century), 
the theater, motion pictures, television, and 
Latin American history. The Francis P. Far- 
quhar Collection of Mountaineering Literature 
is a major resource in the history of mountain¬ 
eering and mountain travel. 

The University Archives and University 
History. The Department is the official reposi¬ 
tory for all permanent, non-current records 
of academic and administrative units on the 
UCLA campus. Significant files include the 
records of the Chancellor’s Office (dating from 
the period when UCLA was a state normal 
school), announcements, bulletins, and related 
publications of academic and administrative 
departments, historical and pictorial files, 
including tape-recordings of significant UCLA 
ceremonies and events, and files of ephemera 
produced by student groups. Supplementing 
the official archives are personal papers, oral 
history transcripts and tape-recordings, and 
manuscript collections which offer opportuni¬ 
ties for research on the history of UCLA. These 
include the papers of regents, chancellors, 
faculty, and others whose careers have been 
closely associated with the University. 

The Oral History Program. This section of 
the Department of Special Collections con¬ 
ducts tape-recorded and video-taped inter¬ 
views of persons selected for their ability to 
provide first-hand knowledge of some aspect 
of southern California history and current 
affairs or of a special field such as local poli¬ 
tics or water resources. The Program supports 
the development of the Department’s collec¬ 
tions and frequently the personal papers of 
those interviewed are also acquired. Edited 
transcriptions of the interviews are bound 
and cataloged for the Department. Subjects 
of interviews include labor, politics, education, 
agriculture, the fine arts, history of photog¬ 
raphy, the book trade, fine printing, the Cali¬ 
fornia wine industry, Russian emigres, water 
resources, the career of Chief Justice Earl 
Warren, University of California history, and 
the motion picture industry. 

(A separate report on the Oral History Pro¬ 
gram will appear later in this series.) 

J.V.M. 


The UCLA Library 
Stack Annex: Help for the 
Library’s Space Problems 



In 1977 it became necessary for the first time 
for the University Library to shelve some of 
its materials off the UCLA campus because of 
an increasing lack of space in campus librar¬ 
ies. Some uncataloged and briefly cataloged 
collections were moved to temporary quarters 
in a University-owned building on Exposition 
Blvd. These premises had to be vacated in 
1979 and in August of that year the Library 
rented a modern 32,000 square foot building 
in Inglewood, some 20 minutes by car from 
campus. 

This new facility, now called the Stack 
Annex, has been outfitted with book stacks 
and a variety of library collections which 
cannot be accommodated in the limited library 
space on this campus are now being housed 
there, after appropriate consultation with 
interested members of the academic com- 
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UCLA Library Stack Annex 


munity. The building is a warehouse-type 
enclosure, measuring 195 by 168 feet, with 
office space attached, and is located in a 
pleasant light industrial area. The 21-foot 
height of the warehouse portion of the build¬ 
ing will permit a double tier of stacks to be 
erected should this be necessary. The attached 
office space provides comfortable areas for 
on-site use of library materials by library 
users and staff. 

At the present time, the Stack Annex houses 
the brieflisted book collection which was 
transferred from Exposition Blvd. This is a 
semi-processed collection, the individual 
titles of which are recorded in the University 
Research Library card catalog by photo- 
reduced copies of the title pages or by typed 
slips, filed under the author’s names. There 
are also several large recently-acquired col¬ 
lections which are awaiting sorting and 
processing. 

In addition, lower-use cataloged materials 
from library collections will be shelved in the 


Stack Annex main shelving areas to relieve 
crowded stack conditions on campus. 

A special portion of the stack space in the 
Annex has been set aside for special collec¬ 
tions and archival materials which cannot be 
accommodated in various campus libraries. 
The area will be caged off to permit access 
only by library staff members. At the present 
time the Department of Special Collections 
has placed the Roger Menevee papers and the 
University Ledgers (part of the University 
Archives) in this area. Several collections of 
motion picture still photographs from the 
Theater Arts Library are being processed for 
transfer to the Stack Annex. The Library of 
Architecture and Allied Arts, from the Archi¬ 
tecture and Urban Planning Library, has been 
placed in the Annex. 

Completion of the special caging is antici¬ 
pated for mid-Fall 1980, and at that time the 
Stack Annex will be open to all library users 
from 12:00 noon to 3:00 p.m., Monday : Friday, 
for on-site consultation of the materials 
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located in the main stack area. All cataloged 
materials will be arranged in a single call 
number sequence to facilitate browsing. The 
special collections and archival materials will 
be paged upon request to the appropriate 
campus library for use there. 

At the time the Stack Annex opens to the 
public, individuals desiring transportation 
there may make reservations at the Circula¬ 
tion Department of the University Research 
Library for the van traveling to and from 
Inglewood. This may be done in person at the 
Loan Desk or by calling Ext. 54731. 

Daily paging service (Monday-Friday) is 
available now for any materials located in the 
Stack Annex. They may be requested in any 
unit of the campus library system and should 
ordinarily be available after 5:00 p.m. on the 
same day in that same unit. Stack Annex 
materials will be easily identifiable in card 
catalogs and in the microfiche Catalog Sup¬ 
plement by the words “Stack Annex” appear¬ 
ing above the call number. 

The size of the UCLA Library collection 
already exceeds the working capacity of the 
available campus library stack space by 
1,000,000 volumes and this discrepancy is 
growing daily. As painful as split collections 
are for all library users and the library staff, 
they are a reality of current academic library 
life. We are fortunate to have obtained an 
excellent modern building to use as an Annex 
and we are making every effort to organize it 
for comfortable, prompt, and orderly use. 
Library staff are prepared to do everything 
within their means to minimize dislocation 
and to provide helpful and efficient service 
on collections housed in the Stack Annex. 

R.B.G. 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the Uni¬ 
versity community, the Friends of the 
UCLA Library, and other friends of the 
University by the Administrative Office, 
University of California Library, Los 
Angeles 90024. 

Editors 

Russell Shank, James R. Cox, James Davis 
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NATIONAL LIBRARY OF MEDICINE 
AWARD TO BIOMEDICAL LIBRARY 

The UCLA Biomedical Library has been 
awarded a new three year contract for 
$1,498,056 by the National Library of Medi¬ 
cine (NLM) to administer and operate the 
Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Library 
Service (PSRMLS), one of eleven regional 
medical libraries in the United States. Estab¬ 
lished in September, 1969, the PSRMLS 
provides service to health professionals and 
health sciences libraries in California, Ari¬ 
zona, Hawaii, and Nevada. Major program 
areas funded under the new contract include 
document delivery, training and consulting, 
coordination of the region’s network of on¬ 
line MEDLINE centers, and information ser¬ 
vices. PSRMLS also functions as a National 
Library of Medicine On-Line Training Center, 
the only such center other than that at NLM, 
and provides intensive course instruction to 
personnel from institutions authorized to 
access the NLM data bases. 

G.W. 

THE LAST WORD 

The cataloging enterprise of American 
libraries is a true Jekyll and Hyde creature. 
The card catalog particularly is the elegant 
result of a set of solutions to several major 
problems which have beset librarians and 
scholars. Because of the ease of filing stand¬ 
ard-size cards the list of books in a library can 
be as up to date as the filing process will allow. 
And even though librarians worry about what 
is the best main entry for each work in the 
library, they provide plenty of additional 
entries for different ways to refer to a book. 

Furthermore, through some conventions 
concerning the way books are listed in the 
catalog (now known as the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules or AACR) librarians can 
bring some order to the style with which 
books are entered in the lists, and even more 
importantly, to share their cataloging records 
with each other. Because of the foresight over 
eighty years ago of Herbert Putnam, then 
Librarian of Congress, libraries throughout 
the world have been able to buy LC cataloging 
copy on cards which they can use with as little 
change from LC cataloging as their con¬ 
sciences will allow. And within the past four 
years UCLA has been able to share cataloging 
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effort with over two thousand libraries, 
including the Library of Congress, through the 
computer terminals of OCLC (formerly the 
Ohio College Library Center). 

But the helpmeet becomes a monster when a 
library is faced with change. Elsewhere in this 
issue, Ruth Gibbs describes the operation of 
UCLA’s offcampus shelving facility, part of 
whose success depends upon our ability to 
indicate the new location of books in our card 
catalog. Now the fact that we have been able to 
file up to ten cards for each book means we 
must do a lot of searching in the catalog and 
retyping of location indicators for each and 
every book we want to move. This is tough 
for a staff already burdened to provide new 
cards for newly acquired books going into the 
regular stacks. 


University of California 
UCLA Librarian 
Administrative Office 
University of California Library 
Los Angeles, California 90024 


Then, on January 2 of next year, the Library 
of Congress, and hence OCLC and all those 
two thousand cooperating libraries, will 
adopt a new version of the cataloging rules 
(AACR2). Then if a style or form of entry 
changes from what it used to be (T.S. Eliot 
instead of Thomas Stearns Eliot, or Univers¬ 
ity of California instead of California. Uni¬ 
versity), we have some filing problems. Either 
that, or the user has some searching problems. 
Or else we must again search for, pull, change, 
and refile all of those cards which need 
change. 

Someday, in the push-button, computer- 
index age such change should be easier to 
accommodate. In the meantime, we struggle. 

R.S. 
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Audubon’s Double Elephant Folio: 

Facsimile in Biomedical Library 


A set of the Theatrum Orbis Terrarum-Johnson 
Reprint Corporation facsimile (1971-1973) of John 
James Audubon’s great doubb elephant folio 
Birds of America (1827-1838, 4 volumes, ‘435 
plates) has been placed on deposit in the Bio¬ 
medical Library by Mr. and Mrs. Louis Epstein. 
Mr. Epstein is the founder of the original Pickwick 
Bookshop in Hollywood. The University Library 
expresses its gratitude to the Epsteins for this 
remarkable enrichment of the library’s collections. 

Daniel Richards, Collection Development Officer 
in the Biomedical Library, has provided this biblio¬ 
graphical essay on the famous Birds of America in 
honor of this important event. 


John James Audubon, easily the best known fig¬ 
ure in the history of ornithology, was born in 1785 
in Les Cayes, Santo Domingo (now Haiti), the il¬ 
legitimate son of Jean Audubon and a Creole 
woman known as Mademoiselle Rabin. His 
father returned to France in 1789 with the boy, 
who was legalized by adoption in 1794 when his 
father married Anne Moynet. Christened Jean 
Jacques Fougere Audubon, he departed France in 
his 18th year to avoid conscription and came to 
the United States. He led an ordinary existence 
for several years, engaging in various business ac¬ 
tivities primarily in New York and Philadelphia, 
while pursuing his avocation of bird-banding and 
observation. In 1803 he married Lucy Bakewell of 
Louisville and soon thereafter fathered two sons. 
The Western Museum in Cincinnati hired him as 
a taxidermist in 1819 upon his release from a 
term in prison for financial difficulties. 

In 1820 Audubon made his first trip to observe 
birds on the Mississippi and Ohio Rivers. He sup¬ 
ported himself and his family during this trip by 
painting portraits and working as a drawing 
tutor. 1823 was the turning point in his life, 
recorded as follows in his journal: 

“I have finally determined to break through all 
bonds and pursue my ornithological pursuits. 
My best friends regarded me as a madman, 
and my wife and family alone gave me 
encouragement. My wife determined that my 


genius should prevail, and that my final suc¬ 
cess as an ornithologist should be 
triumphant.” (Journals, v. 1, pp. 81-2) 

After several unsuccessful attempts to find sup¬ 
port for the project in America, he spent late 1825 
and early 1826 giving fencing and dancing 
lessons until “the dancing speculation fetched 
two thousand dollars and with this capital and 
my wife’s savings I was now able to foresee a suc¬ 
cessful issue to my great ornithological work.” 
(Life, p. 117). In May 1826 John James Audubon 
(the date on which he adopted his Anglicized 
name has never been determined) sailed from 
New Orleans to Liverpool with his collection of 
more than 400 watercolored drawings of 
American birds. His goals were to find an 
engraver and to arrange for the publication of the 
drawings. 

The fascinating tale of what would become 
Birds of America is told in great detail by 
Waldemar Fries in The Double Elephant Folio: 
The Story of Audubon’s Birds of America 
(Chicago: American Library Association, 1973).* 
Fries also traces the provenance and current loca¬ 
tions of the 134 extant sets of the two hundred 
copies which were produced, only four of which 
are in California. It is estimated that a fine set at 
auction in 1980 would fetch a price in excess of 
$500,000, a substantial increase over the original 
subscription price of $1,000. Audubon himself 
showed remarkable prescience in this regard 
when he wrote in 1827, a few months into the 
publishing venture: 

“Called on Miss D-, the fair American. To 

my surprise I saw the prints she had received 
the evening before quite abused and tumbled. 
This, however, was not my concern, and I 
regretted it only on her account, that so little 


* Unless otherwise noted, all quotations are from 
Fries’s The Double Elephant Folio, wherein he 
quotes lengthy passages from primary Audubon 
source documents including his Journals, Letters, 
and Diaries. 
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Great 

Horned Owl 

(Bubo virginianus) 

Plate 61 from the 
“Double Elephant Folio” 



care should be taken of a book that in fifty 
years will be sold at immense prices because of 
its rarity.” [Journals, v. 1, p. 222) 

Audubon lacked scientific training, a point 
made frequently in his Letters and Journals, but 
he lacked little in determination and self- 
confidence. “If my work deserves the attention of 
the public, it must stand on its own legs, not on 
the reputation of men superior in Education and 
literary acquirements, but possibly not so in the 
actual observation of Nature at her best in the 
Wilds, as I certainly have seen her.” (Journals, v. 
1, pp. 150-1). This was his response when it was 
suggested that he collaborate with Professor 
Robert Jameson, the Scottish naturalist, and 


Prideaux John Selby, the English ornithologist, 
who were already engaged in a similar project on 
British birds. 

Two factors made Audubon pre-eminent as a 
bird painter. He had studied every bird in its 
natural habitat, whereas most of his contempor¬ 
aries worked from museum or private collection 
specimens; and each bird in Birds of America is 
portrayed lifesize. Sacheverell Sitwell in Fine Bird 
Books, 1700-1900 (London, 1953) synthesized 
Audubon’s extensive travels to study birds: 

“No painter before him had penetrated Florida 
or Louisiana. His were the first eyes of obser¬ 
vation to see Texas, or to paint the ice-floes 
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and rocks of Labrador. He worked in North 
and South Dakota while those states were still 
virgin soil, only roamed by Indians; and 
travelled by boat and on foot up and down the 
Ohio and the Mississippi, watching and work¬ 
ing in the rice swamps and the cotton groves. 
In 1842 he made his only journey to the Great 
West, beyond the Mississippi to the head¬ 
waters of the Yellowstone... The whole West 
opened beyond that, and when we think how 
little the natural history of even the long in¬ 
habited States had been studied, it will be 
agreed that such a vast field for investigation 
has never, before or since, been opened to the 
naturalist.” 


Audubon was not the first to reproduce the 
drawings as lifesize portraits, but he was original 
in the magnitude and scope of his work. In 1821, 
Prideaux J. Selby had begun production of a 
somewhat smaller double elephant folio ( 21 ” x 
17” compared to Audubon’s 39 V 2 ” x 26 V 2 ”), Il¬ 
lustrations of British Ornithology, and had con¬ 
tracted with William Home Lizars of Edinburgh 
to engrave the 212 lifesize plates. Lizars was also 
the engraver of the first ten plates of Birds of 
America but was forced to withdraw from the 
Audubon project. The remaining 425 plates were 
executed by the William Havells, Senior and 
Junior, of London. 



Great Blue Heron (Ardea herodiasj Plate 211 
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The Turkey Cock (see cover illustration) was 
engraved first, as Audubon wrote, “to prove the 
necessity of the size of the work.” Sitwell amus¬ 
ingly speculates about the result if the ostrich or 
emu had been indigenous to the United States, 
but it is likely Audubon would have treated those 
birds as he did the cranes, the flamingo, or the 
Great Blue Heron, that is, in awkward but natural 
positions (see illustration). The engraving and col¬ 
oring process, which took nearly thirteen years to 
complete, was certainly not hastened by the size 
of the sheets, but in the end, Audubon’s work 
deserved the accolade paid it by the great French 
naturalist, Baron Georges Cuvier, who described 
it in a review for the Academie Royale des 
Sciences as “le plus magnifique monument que 
Part ait encore eleve a la nature.” 

The plate volumes contained no text, thus 
avoiding a gratis distribution under the British 
Copyright Act of 1709. “He would have been re¬ 
quired to deposit a copy of the work in nine 
libraries in the United Kingdom. Hence his letter- 
press appeared separately in the five volumes of 
the Ornithological Biography (1831-38). For this 
enterprise, Audubon felt most severely his lack of 
a classical education and he sought assistance 
from William MacGillivray, Regius Keeper of the 
Museum of Edinburgh University and a 
naturalist educated at King’s College, Aberdeen. 
Editing Audubon’s observations on the birds in 
the wild and their anatomy, MacGillivray also 
provided the scientific descriptions and 
classifications for the Biography. From this, 
Audubon was able with relative ease to produce 
the single volume A Synopsis of the Birds of North 
America (1839), a systematic index and catalog to 
the larger works. This last endeavor was felt 
necessary because the figures and descriptions 
contained in Birds of America and Ornithological 
Biography were issued “in the miscellaneous 
manner which was thought best adapted to the 
occasion.” (Preface to the Synopsis) 

There have been several editions and facsimiles 
of Birds of America done over the past 150 years, 
including the seven volume octavo edition done 
by Audubon himself from 1840-1844. None of 
these reprintings attempted to reproduce the set 
in its original size until 1971 when Theatrum Or- 
bis Terrarum of Amsterdam and the Johnson 
Reprint Corporation of New York undertook a 
full-sized, full-color facsimile using the copy in 
the Bibliotheek van Teyler’s Stichtung at Haarlem 
in the Netherlands, one of the original nineteenth- 


century subscribers. This edition was limited to 
250 copies, available either in boxed sets of six 
portfolios or in four hand-bound, half-leather 
volumes, and was completed in 1973. The Ep¬ 
stein copy is number 175 of the handbound fac¬ 
simile. 

D.T.R. 
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Current Library Exhibitions 

In the University Research Library (Main Lobby 
and Department of Special Collections): Captain 
Frederick Marryat, R.N., 1792-1848: Sea Officer, 
Novelist, Country Squire, a major exhibition on 
the life and works of the English naval officer and 
novelist. On display through mid-November. 

In the Biomedical Library: Masterpieces of Bird 
Illustration: Examples from the Biomedical Library 
Collection, featuring classics of ornithological il¬ 
lustration from the medieval illuminated 
manuscript and crude early woodcut of the 15th 
century to fine hand-colored engravings and 
photographs of the 19th and 20th centuries, in¬ 
cluding works by Audubon, Elliot, Gould, and 
others. On display through December. 

In the College Library: Water Resources in 
California, an exhibition of materials from the 
Water Resources Center Archive, the Geology- 
Geophysics Library, the Map Library, the Public 
Affairs Service, the Department of Special Collec¬ 
tions, and the College Library. On display 
through mid-November. 

In the Music Library: Off the Record-Early Sound 
Recordings in Collections of the UCLA Music 
Library and the Archive of Popular American 
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New Handpress in UCLA Printing Chappel 


The Har-Ma Handpress, a modern handpress 
built according to traditional design and with 
unique features by Harold F. Smith of Sacra¬ 
mento, has been acquired by the University 
Library and is now in use in the Library Printing 
Chappel. Muir Dawson of Dawson’s Book Shop 
in Los Angeles and Roger Levenson of the 
TamaJpais Press in Berkeley, have collaborated 
to describe the press and its history. 

The essential design of the handpress has not 
changed drastically from the time of Gutenberg. 
Until recently there have been only three major 
developments in the mechanism and construc¬ 
tion of handpresses. The first was the two-pull 
common press in which the required pressure 
was halved for each pull. Another improvement 
came when the screw, which applies the 
pressure, was made of metal instead of wood. 
Finally, the iron handpress appeared around 
1800, with an improved compound-mechanism 
for the screw, followed by the more efficient tog¬ 
gle replacing the screw altogether. 

From the beginning of printing, however, hand- 
presses have retained certain basic features of the 
old design: a bed on which the type was placed, a 
tympan-frisket arrangement to hold the paper in a 
fixed position, a platen to transfer the pressure 
from the mechanism to the type and paper, a 
sliding action to move the bed into and out of 
position under the platen, and a bar to activate 
the mechanism by human force. 

Old handpresses are hard to locate today and 
have become expensive. Although sentiment and 
rising antique values are largely responsible for 
this, there are also practical advantages to these 
presses which help keep them in high demand 
among artists and printers: They are well-suited 
to short press runs, are capable of very high print¬ 
ing pressures, and the impression and inking can 
be closely controlled. 

Harold F. Smith of Sacramento, who is in the 
business of making testing instruments for use in 
highway construction, had his old interest in- 
printing revived a few years ago when he 
restored an historic American handpress to 
operating condition. As he worked on the restora¬ 
tion, he recalls, he reflected on the many ineffi¬ 
ciencies in the device and decided to attempt a 


solution of some of the problems. Roger Leven¬ 
son of the Tamalpais Press in Berkeley later made 
some useful suggestions. 



Combining his interest in printing with his ex¬ 
perience and expertise in high quality metal work 
and the equipment required for it, Mr. Smith first 
built a small pilot table model handpress. The 
result incorporated his twin concepts of building 
a handpress according to the traditional design, 
but utilizing entirely modern construction and 
materials and new design ideas for greater effi¬ 
ciency. His first step was the most radical, for the 
entire press was made of steel. Gradually, he add¬ 
ed refinements so that by the time he had com¬ 
pleted three larger models in 1979 and six more in 
1980, his presses had some truly unique features. 

Mr. Smith has now completed his ninth hand- 
press with improvements and refinements which 
contribute significantly to the long history of the 
handpress. All of his presses have built-in ad¬ 
justable ink-bearers which remain in place out¬ 
side the printing area when the bed is pushed 
under the platen. The platen, in turn, for the 
equilization of pressure, has its own bearers 
which do not intrude into the printing form but 
remain outside the chase. Unlike any traditional 
handpress, the Smith Press is operated by 
pushing the bar down to activate the toggle, the 
first application of the lever principle to such a 
press. This is also the first left-handed handpress 
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in history, for the bar may be adjusted anywhere 
through nearly 180 degrees and thus may be ar¬ 
bitrarily located to suit the comfort of the 
operator. The exceptional strength and solidity of 
the solid steel construction preclude problems 
common to all handpresses, such as slurring, 
uneven impression, or loss of impression at the 
points farthest from the point of pressure on the 
platen. If type and blocks are properly set type- 
high to start, virtually no makeready is required. 
The side-opening frisket makes for ease of opera¬ 
tion on a sustained basis. Only the inking is slow, 
but it is enhanced by the precise, adjustable 
bearers. The press is also equipped with built-in 
paper guides which may be varied as required by 
insertion of different lengths for different jobs. 

The Smith Press weighs about 250 pounds and 
can be easily and quickly taken apart for moving 
and then reassembled without the time- 
consuming levelling and adjustment common to 
other presses. The platen size of 11 x 12 inches is 
small as handpresses go, but the strength and 
rigidity of the press make it possible to print a 
larger form in relation to the platen size than with 
most handpresses. All parts have been chromed 
to eliminate rust. These presses have been made 
so beautifully that they can be appreciated as 
modern sculpture as well as fine printing 
machines. 

Russell Shank saw the Smith Press belonging to 
Dawson’s Book Shop in operation at the UCLA 
Antiquarian Book Fair in October, 1979, and ask¬ 
ed if one could be obtained for UCLA. It for¬ 
tunately happened that the request coincided 
with Mr. Smith’s construction of the first six 
presses of 1980 and one was reserved for the 
University Library. UCLA’s is Number 8 in the 
total of nine he has constructed. Har-Ma is the 
correct name of the press, a combination of 
Harold and Alma Smith. 

M.D. 

R.L. 

EDISON UNO PAPERS TO UCLA: 

Nisei Civil Libertarian 

The personal papers of Edison Uno (1929-1976), 
California educator and civil libertarian, were 
presented to the UCLA Library earlier this year 
and are now undergoing processing in the De¬ 
partment of Special Collections. The papers were 
obtained through the efforts of the Asian 
American Studies Center whose director, Pro¬ 
fessor Lucie Hirata, in commenting on the impor¬ 


tance of this gift, has observed that "Edison Uno 
was truly an historic figure who participated in 
most of the Japanese American civil rights and 
community issues for the past 20 years.” The Uno 
family and their attorney, Dale Minami, selected 
UCLA as the repository for the materials because 
of the significance of the Library’s collections on 
Japanese American History. 

The addition of the Edison Uno papers greatly 
strengthens the UCLA Library’s Japanese 
American Research Project Collection, which has 
already been recognized as the most significant 
body of materials extant on the history of the 
Japanese immigrants to the United States and 
their descendants. 

The Uno papers include documents on ethnic 
studies curricula developed for the various in¬ 
stitutions in which Uno taught, materials relating 
to the San Francisco Grand Jury and grand jury 
reform, documents on civil rights issues such as 
the Wendy Yoshimura Defense Fund, Title II 
Repeal, and Redress for Evacuation, and 
materials concerning the Japanese American 
Citizens League. 

Born and raised in Los Angeles, Edison Uno 
was interned during World War-2 in Crystal City, 
Texas. A graduate of California State University, 
Los Angeles, in 1956, he was instrumental in the 
establishment of an ethnic studies curriculum at 
San Francisco State University, where he became 
a Lecturer in Asian American Studies in 1969. He 
taught various courses there and at Lone Moun¬ 
tain College and the California School of Profes¬ 
sional Psychology. 

Uno was the first Japanese American to serve 
on the San Francisco Grand Jury and through this 
experience became interested in reform of the 
grand jury system. As a director of the California 
Historical Society he was instrumental in 
organizing the photographic collection entitled 
“Executive Order 9066.” In addition, he was ac¬ 
tive in the Title II Repeal and worked on the 
television program, “Farewell to Manzanar.” 
Among other organizations in whose work he 
participated were the San Francisco Committee 
on Crime, Far West Laboratory, the Japanese 
American Curriculum Project, and the Bay Area 
Grand Jury Reform Committee. 

Edison Uno’s contributions to the community 
were recognized by numerous honors, including 
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the American Civil Liberties Union Alexander 
Meiklejohn Award, the San Francisco Bar 
Association’s Liberty Bell Award, and the 
University of California, San Francisco, 
Chancellor’s Award. 

C.-H.L. 

MEDAL OF FREEDOM TO 
HORACE M. ALBRIGHT 

The nation’s highest civilian award, the Medal 
of Freedom, will soon be presented by the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States to Horace M. Albright, 
co-founder and former director of the National 
Park Service, in recognition of his lifetime of 
work in the preservation of America’s natural 
heritage and his role in the founding and develop¬ 
ment of the nation’s park system. The award was 
announced in Washington by Secretary of the In¬ 
terior Cecil Andrus, on August 26 during a 
celebration of the 64th anniversary of the Na¬ 
tional Park Service. 

This national tribute to a remarkable man, a 
graduate of the University of California with the 
Class of 1912, has a particular and special mean¬ 
ing to the UCLA Library. Mr. Albright, now 90 
and living in Studio City with his daughter, Mrs. 
Marian Schenck, and her husband, Roswell, has 
been an active member of the Friends of the 
UCLA Library for nearly 20 years, and has been a 
staunch, warm, and supportive friend to the 
library and acquaintance of many of us during 
those years. He presented his superb library on 
national parks and conservation to the UCLA 
Library beginning in 1974, continues to add 
material to the collection, and has made generous 
donations of funds to support its processing. 

Horace Albright’s many colleagues in the 
Library and among the membership of the 
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Friends are pleased and honored to join his 
myriad friends across the country in offering 
warmest congratulations to him for this much- 
deserved recognition by a grateful nation. 

J.R.C. 


NEW APPOINTMENT FOR UCLA 
BUSINESS LIBRARIAN 

Charlotte Georgi, Librarian of Graduate School 
of Management Library since 1959, has been ap¬ 
pointed to a newly-created position of Librarian 
for Business and Management History and Bibli¬ 
ography, effective July 15, 1980. In this position, 
Ms. Georgi will be responsible for enhancing the 
collections of the UCLA Library in these most im¬ 
portant subjects. She will also continue and ex¬ 
pand her publication of business and manage¬ 
ment reference works and commentaries on the 
literature of these subjects. 

Ms. Georgi is the Associate Editor of the fourth 
edition of the Encyclopedia of Business Informa¬ 
tion Sources, just published by Gale Research 
Company. A fifth and completely revised edition 
of this publication is now in preparation to meet a 
December 1981 deadline. She is also working on 
the revised second edition of a 1976 GSM School 
publication, Fund Raising, Grants and Founda¬ 
tions and will continue with research on The 
Businessman in the American Novel: Horatio 
Alger to Howard Hughes. Her first publication on 
this subject was The Businessman in the Novel, 
published by the University of North Carolina 
Library in 1959. She will also continue to con¬ 
tribute to the GSM Library Reference and Infor¬ 
mation Guide series of which she has been 
general editor since 1963. 

R.S. 
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The Worlds of 

Lucille and Holling Clancy Holling: 

An Exhibition 



A major exhibition of the works of Holling Clancy Holling, writer and illustra¬ 
tor of books for children, and his wife and artistic collaborator, Lucille Webster 
Holling, has been mounted in the Lobby of the University Research Library and 
in the Department of Special Collections. Designed by Marian Engelke and 
installed by Kayla Landesman, Lilace Hatayama, and fames Davis, the exhibi¬ 
tion will be on display through January 15, 1981. It consists of books, illustra¬ 
tions, drawings, manuscripts, designs, notes, and wood carvings, all drawn from 
the superb collection of the works and working notes of the Hollings, which have 
been coming to UCLA for a decade in a series of gifts from Lucille Holling. In 
°n°r of the occasion, Hilda Bohem, Head of Public Services in the Department 
of Special Collections, has provided an essay [page 74] on the life and works of 
the Hollings. 
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Trees, Tides, and Tales: 

The Worlds of Lucille and Holling Clancy Holling 


In 1658, Johann Amos Comenius, convinced 
that pedantic teaching was an ineffective 
method of education, offered to the lucky chil¬ 
dren of Moravia the first children’s picture book, 
Orbis SensuaJium Pictus. In a way, he was the 
spiritual ancestor of Holling Clancy Holling, au¬ 
thor and illustrator of beautiful books, who be¬ 
lieved that not only were pictures instructive, 
but that stories—good, entertaining stories— 
could also be instructive. Children growing up 
in the 1930’s feasted upon The Book of Cow¬ 
boys, The Book of Indians, and Little Buffalo 
Boy; in the 1940 ’sitwasPaddle-to-the-Sea, Tree 
in the Trail, and Seabird; and in the 1950’s they 
had Minn of the Mississippi and Pagoo. All of 
the books were inspired by places and experi¬ 
ences that had been part of the author’s own life 
and were produced with the artistic collabora¬ 
tion of the author’s lovely and gifted wife, 
Lucille. 

Holling Clancy Holling died six years ago, but 
Lucille Holling still lives in their house atop a 
hill overlooking Pasadena and the San Gabriel 
Valley with towering mountains for a backdrop. 

It is a house which she designed, contracted for, 
and had built during a period when Holling was 
busy finishing Minn of the Mississippi, and was 
then away to Chicago because of the serious 
illness of his mother. When you visit with 
Lucille Holling in the pale green and tan living 
room with its great expanses of glass merging 
dwelling with garden, its 30 year-old kitchen 
more modern than some built yesterday, its 
rooms flowing into each other making a not very 
large house seem spacious, you recognize that 
its architect still gets great pleasure from her 
lovely creation, perhaps as much from the fact of 
having done it as from the grace and comfort 
there is in living there. 

While in such clear cut areas as Lucille’s de¬ 
signing the house, or Holling’s writing the 
books, it is possible to know which of the two 
did what, with the art work it is not always 
simple because the Hollings worked very 
closely together and their styles were so much 
alike that even they, sometimes, could not tell 
where one had left off some work and the other 
had picked it up. Lucille perceives Holling as 


the creative genius of the team. “I drew the 
women and children for him. He was no good at 
that,” she admits. But Holling was magnificent 
at drawing animals, at achieving creative pat¬ 
tern and motion in design, at making detailed 
and exact and very informative sketches of any¬ 
thing he wanted you to know about. Always 
insatiable for knowledge, he took it for granted 
that children wanted to learn whatever someone 
would bother to teach them. 

Perhaps the most unusual aspect of the Hol¬ 
ling books is what they called “marginals.” 
Akin to footnotes or appendices, marginals were 
little drawings that served to amplify the text. 
While the story moved along briskly with full- 
page color illustrations, the marginals went off 
on fascinating tangents about how exactly to 
make a latigo hitch for cinching a saddle, or 
what the differences were between the bones of 
a man’s foot and that of a horse. Just as with 
footnotes, the reader could ignore the mar¬ 
ginals, or come back to them later if they inter¬ 
fered with the happy flow of the story. 

Holling and Lucille met in Chicago. Both 
were students at the Chicago Art Institute. Hol¬ 
ling was a country boy, son of a teacher turned 
farmer, who grew up in Michigan and began 
drawing when he was three. It was not until he 
came to the Art Institute and discovered classi¬ 
cal art that he began to move away from the 
simple, humorous cartooning that had marked 
his style and showed promise enough to earn 
him a scholarship. He also came to realize that 
he knew little about color. A leave from the 
Institute took him to Taos to work on printing 
Ralph Pierson’s greeting card etchings, and it 
was in the hot New Mexico sun that he fell in 
love with the vibrant colors that filled his palette 
from then on. Lucille was more a city girl, bright 
and sophisticated. She and her sister had a stu¬ 
dio in Chicago and did commercial work, cloth¬ 
ing ads, designs for store windows, and station¬ 
ery. After graduating, Holling went to work at 
the Field Museum learning taxidermy and con¬ 
structing dioramas. Out of a trip Holling made to 
British Columbia to obtain specimen mountain 
goats for a diorama came experiences which 
were translated some years later into Rocky 
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Billy (Macmillan, 1928). 

In 1925, shortly after Holling and Lucille were 
married, he was invited to join the faculty of the 
first University of the Sea, a world cruise on the 
S.S. Ryndam which carried 450 students and 50 
faculty. This was a glorious experience for the 
newlyweds and it must have been hard to come 
down to earth after it. There followed a com¬ 
mission for an around-the-world-cruise pam¬ 
phlet from Cunard which Holling made a model 
of imaginative advertising. Then “The Rol¬ 
lings was established in Chicago as a commer¬ 
cial studio. They got through the depression on 
such assignments as painting murals for restau¬ 
rants and designing guest ranches [our cover 
illustration is his motif used in a guest ranch 
brochure]. However, a couple of small books for 
P.F. Volland put a real taste for doing books into 
their hearts. 

So in 1937 they fitted out a trailer and set out 
to travel and write. The trailer life style was 
uncommon in those days, but Lucille felt it was 
a happy compromise between her desire for a 
home and their mutual wanderlust. For a city 
girl, she had fallen in amazingly well with Hol- 
ling’s love of primitive camping, learning the 
ways of the Indians, and even cooking from the 
land. 

When the war came along, they settled in Al- 
tadena and Holling was assigned to be a con¬ 


The Slavic 

[This is the 31st in the series of articles on UCLA 
Library Collection Development, which began 
in the January 19 7 7 issue of the UCLA Librarian ] 

The Slavic collection at UCLA consists of li¬ 
brary materials from and relating to Russia and 
the Soviet Union, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, the Serbs in East Ger¬ 
many, and works by Slavic emigres. (This sur¬ 
vey will not be concerned with non-Slavic areas 
of the Soviet Union, nor with the Baltic coun¬ 
tries, Albania, Hungary, or Romania.) 

Slavic materials are collected in hard copy 
and microform, and include monographs, se¬ 
rials (including newspapers), reference works, 


sultant for Disney Studios in making training 
films. 

Holling turned out three more books after the 
war before illness stopped his work. Through 
the long years until his death, Lucille cared for 
him, never thinking about working independ¬ 
ently. Despite the fact that she was part of the 
flapper era, she was still out of the mold that saw 
wives as assistants to their husband’s careers. 
Asked if she never wanted to develop her own 
capacities, she says she wanted nothing more 
than to help Holling with his. That he thought 
she was worthy to serve his great talent satisfied 
her completely. At eighty, she is a slender, agile 
woman with twinkling blue eyes, and a quirky 
little smile as if she finds the world an amusing 
place. She has saved all the sketches she and 
Holling made, preliminary, exploratory, and 
final for the books, along with much that they 
did for their own amusement. Holling was al¬ 
ways sketching, she says. Because finally they 
became Californians, she wanted to see their 
papers placed in a California repository where 
they could be exhibited and where they would 
also get conservatorial care and be available for 
scholarly use. We at UCLA are the fortunate 
recipients of their splendid collection. As a 
special holiday treat for the community, we 
have mounted this exhibition illustrating the 
“Worlds of Lucille and Holling Clancy Hol¬ 
ling.” 

H.B. 


Collection 

proceedings of Slavistic congresses and sym¬ 
posia, and also Festschriften and dissertations. 
In addition to holdings in the Research Library 
covering language and linguistics, literature, 
history, philosophy, and other disciplines in the 
social sciences and humanities, Slavic and 
Slavic-related publications are found in special¬ 
ized branch libraries (e.g., Music, Art, 
Education/Psychology, Biomedical, Physical 
Sciences and Technology). 

Although large-scale systematic collecting of 
Slavic and East European area materials began 
only in the early 1960’s, the collection is quite 
well-balanced. The development of the Slavic 
collection is the result of a continuing coopera- 
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tive effort between the library and the faculties 
of several UCLA academic departments—Slavic 
Languages and Literatures, History, Political 
Science, Linguistics, and Geography, as well as 
the interdisciplinary Center for Russian and 
East European Studies. The Center has regularly 
provided funds for library acquisitions and staff 
support from NDEA and other grants it adminis¬ 
ters, making possible the purchase of costly 
publications otherwise unobtainable. 

Publications are obtained through direct pur¬ 
chase of current and antiquarian titles, as well as 
through blanket order arrangements which the 
Library maintains with dealers in the West and 
within the Eastern Bloc. Extensive exchange 
agreements between UCLA and the academies, 
universities, and other scholarly institutions of 
the Soviet Union and Eastern Europe have sig¬ 
nificantly augmented our holdings, especially 
in serials and publications of the academies of 
science. Materials are also obtained as gifts and 
through occasional block purchases of collec¬ 
tions made by the library or by faculty on our 
behalf. Participation in Federal PL-480 pro¬ 
grams for Yugoslavia (1968-73) and Poland 
(1972-77) brought us large numbers of works in 
many disciplines during those years. 

The Slavic collection, which contains nearly 
200,000 volumes, is particularly strong in four 
main areas—linguistics, literature, history and 
social sciences, and reference materials. 

Slavic Linguistics. To complement strong 
holdings in general linguistics, the Slavic col¬ 
lection includes individual and comparative 
studies of the Slavic languages from their Indo- 
European, Balto-Slavic, and Common Slavic 
origins to the present, as well as diachronic and 
synchronic analyses of Slavic phonology, mor¬ 
phology, syntax, lexicon, onomastics, and or¬ 
thography. Prominent Slavic linguists whose 
works appear in original or reprint editions in¬ 
clude Baudouin de Courtenay, Dobrovsky, Les- 
kien, Vinogradov, Shakhmatov, Lehr-Sp)awin- 
ski, Meillet, Vaillant, and many others, includ¬ 
ing UCLA faculty members. 

The principal Slavic languages—Eastern 
Slavic (Russian, Ukrainian, Belorussian), 
Western Slavic (Polish, Czech, Slovak), and 
South Slavic (Serbocroatian, Bulgarian, 
Macedonian, Slovenian)—are surveyed in his¬ 
torical and contemporary grammars and other 
descriptive works. Lesser-known and extinct 


Slavic languages, such as Old Church Slavic 
and its recensions, Upper and Lower Sorbain, 
Slovincian, Polabian, and Kashubian, are also 
adequately covered. 

UCLA has extensive collections of primary 
source materials such as reprints and facsimile 
editions of Glagolitic, Cyrillic, other monu¬ 
ments, inscriptions, and other textual examples 
of Slavic languages throughout their histories. 
Some of these materials, such as the Polnoe 
sobranie russkikh Jetopisel, are also useful for 
historical research. 

The Slavic dialectology section includes 
monographic studies as well as dialect diction¬ 
aries and atlases for most of the major and minor 
Slavic languages. 

UCLA holds complete or nearly complete 
runs of most serial publications devoted to 
Slavic linguistics, e.g., the periodicals Archiv 
fur slavische Philologie, 1875-1929; Zeitschrift 
fur slavische Philologie, 1924-to date; Revue des 
etudes slaves, 1921-to date; Sbornik Otdeleniia 
russkogo iazyka i slovesnosti, 1867-1928 (101 
volumes plus index), and virtually all the prin¬ 
cipal monographic series on the subject. 

Slavic Literatures. The Slavic literature col¬ 
lection at UCLA is well-rounded, supporting 
both faculty research and graduate studies in the 
Department of Slavic Languages and Litera¬ 
tures, and comparative literature studies. In 
addition to classics in prose, poetry, and drama, 
the collection has substantial holdings in 
literary criticism, biography, literature history, 
critical anthologies from all periods, theoretical 
studies, and folk literature. Publications are in 
Slavic languages and in translation, and there 
are extensive serials holdings pertaining to all 
the Slavic literatures. 

The collection reflects the faculty’s teaching 
and research emphasis, with greatest strength in 
Russian, with Polish close behind, followed by 
Czech and Slovak, Yugoslav, Ukrainian, and 
Bulgarian literatures. The other Slavic areas are 
also well represented, and offer adequate re¬ 
sources for research. 

The collection of emigre literature, particu¬ 
larly Russian and Czech, is being develope 
along with a growing body of science fiction. 

The Russian literature section contains vir- 
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tually all the standard works from the Old Rus¬ 
sian period (11-17th centuries) to the present, 
including Old Russian narratives, chronicles, 
religious works, and anonymous tales. The 18th 
century collection features works by 
Lomonosov, Fonvizin, Karamzin, and others, 
supplemented by anthologies, literary histories 
(e.g., the series XVIII vek), and translations of 
Western literature into Russian. UCLA is acquir¬ 
ing on microfilm nearly 8,000 publications from 
the 18th century listed in the Svodnyi katalog 
russkoi knigi, 1725-1800. 

The primary emphasis in the Russian collec¬ 
tion is on the 19th and 20th centuries, with 
strong holdings of all major and most minor 
Russian and Soviet literary figures. The 19th 
century masters Pushkin, Gogol’, Turgenev, 
Dostoevskii, and Tolstoi are represented by 
multiple editions of their collected works. 
UCLA has extensive holdings of Chekhov, 
Gor’kii, writers of the Silver Age and of the 
1920’s and 1930’s, and a good representation of 
figures who achieved prominence in the West, 
such as Pasternak, Nabokov, and Solzhenitsyn. 
Included in contemporary Soviet literary works 
being acquired are numerous emigre and 
samizdat publications. 

Second only to Russian, the Polish literature 
collection is substantial, with examples from all 
eras from the 16th century to the present: Hu¬ 
manism (Kochanowski, Rej), the Baroque 
(Krasicki, Potocki), Romanticism (Mickiewicz, 
Fredro), Positivism (Prus, Sienkiewicz), Young 
Poland (Reymont, Wyspianski), and the modern 
period (Iwaszkiewicz, D^browska, Brandys, 
Lem, Mijosz, and others). UCLA also has a vari¬ 
ety of works on Polish theater and film. 

The Czech and Slovak collections feature an 
impressive group of works by and about 
Comenius, with good holdings on Hus, Macha, 
Capek, Orszagh-Hviezdoslav, Hurban- 
Vajansky, and the contemporary writers Javor, 
Hrabal, and Skvorecky, among others. The bio¬ 
graphical series Odkazy pokrokovych osobnosti 
na si minulosti, now totaling nearly 60 volumes, 
is being received. 

In the Yugoslav section, Serbian and Croatian 
literatures from the Renaissance through the 
Illyrian, Romantic, and Realist periods feature 
works by Obradovic, Karadzic, Njegos, and An- 
dric (Serbian); Gaj, Mazuranic, Botic, and Krleza 


(Croatian); Trubar, Cankar, and Preseren 
(Slovenian); and Casule, Janevski, and Koneski 
(Macedonian). 

Ukrainian writers represented include Shev¬ 
chenko, Kotliarevs’kyi, Franko, Kotsiubyns’kyi, 
Lesia Ukrainka, Vovchok, Kulish, and a number 
of contemporary authors. Bulgarian literature at 
UCLA features works by Botev, Iovkov, Vazov, 
and Elin Pelin, among others. 

History and Social Sciences. This portion of 
the collection is the most varied, encompassing 
political, cultural, and social histories of the 
Slavic nations, as well as material on eco¬ 
nomics, political science, international re¬ 
lations, sociology, geography, archaeology, 
military history, religion, anthropology, eth¬ 
nography and folklore, and related fields. 

To complement these substantial mono¬ 
graphic and serial holdings, the library collects 
numerous government publications, e.g., popu¬ 
lation and economic statistics and documents 
pertaining to the activities of the political insti¬ 
tutions and officials of Soviet Bloc govern¬ 
ments, such as laws, statutes, and speeches. 
Some of the government documents are housed 
in the Public Affairs Service. 

In keeping with faculty teaching and research 
interests, one of the most highly developed 
areas of this portion of the Slavic collection is 
history, with the emphasis on Russia from its 
origins to the present. The histories of other 
Eastern European and Balkan Slavs are also 
well-covered. The Russian history collection 
features works by noted Russian and Soviet his¬ 
torians from Karamzin and Tatishchev in the 
18th century to Kliuchevskii, Platonov, 
Miliukov, and Solov’ev. Leading figures in 
Russian history are well represented in biogra¬ 
phies, memoirs, and correspondence (e.g., the 
complete papers of Peter the Great, in 12 vol¬ 
umes). Materials on prerevolutionary Russian 
social and political movements include works 
by and about such figures as Belinskii, Cher- 
nyshevskii, Dobroliubov, and Hertzen. 

The fall of Imperial Russia, the October Revo¬ 
lution, and the history of the Soviet Communist 
Party occupy the largest portion of the history 
section, with publications covering a multitude 
of topics. As an example, the microfilm set Rus¬ 
sian Revolutionary Literature has 1,200 titles 
covering material from the Decembrist uprising 
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of 1825 until 1920. There are collected works of 
Lenin, Trotskii, and other Soviet leaders 
through Brezhnev available in Russian and 
English. Comprehensive coverage is given to 
party congresses and meetings of party organi¬ 
zations throughout the Soviet Union and East¬ 
ern Europe. 

UCLA is currently receiving 19th and early 
20th century publications in the microfiche set 
Russian History and Culture, which will pro¬ 
vide 2,000 titles now housed in the Helsinki 
Library and not otherwise available in the 
United States. 

Regional histories and material on national 
minorities in the Soviet Union are also included 
in the collection, as are travel accounts from 
various periods. 

Holdings are extensive in important current 
and retrospective serial publications (e.g., 
Istorik-marksist, Istoricheskie zapiski), news¬ 
papers, and digests of current periodical 
literature from Socialist Bloc countries. 

Reference Materials. There is an excellent 
collection of Slavic reference materials housed 
in the Reference Department and in the stacks of 
the University Research Library. The library 
holds general encyclopedias from every Slavic 
country, including some published in the last 
century (e.g., Brockhaus-Efron’s Entsiklope- 
dicheskii slova r\ in 41 volumes) and current 
works, such as The Modern Encyclopedia of 
Russian and Soviet History, The Modern Ency¬ 
clopedia of Russia and Soviet Literature, and 
the Military-Naval Encyclopedia of Russia and 
the Soviet Union. 

The Reference Department has general and 
specific biographical dictionaries (e.g., Who’s 
Who in the USSR, Current Soviet Leaders, and 
Polskii sfawnik biograficzny ). Lexicographic 
holdings feature many important current and 
retrospective dictionaries of the Slavic Lan¬ 
guages, such as the 17-volume Slovar’ sov- 
remennogo russkogo literaturnogo iazyka, the 
23-volume Rjecnik hrvatskoga Hi srpskoga 
jezika, Sadnik’s Vergleichendes Worterbuch der 
slavischen Sprachen, Slovnik jazyka 
staroslovenskeho, two editions of the Tolkovyi 
slovar’ of Dal’, and dozens of single-volume 
Slavic-Slavic and Slavic-English dictionaries. 
Specialized dictionaries include the major ety¬ 
mological dictionaries and several mono¬ 


graphic dictionaries (e.g., Slovar’ iazyka Push¬ 
kina ). 

The reference collection includes other re¬ 
search aids, such as Slavic collections catalogs 
from the New York Public Library and Harvard’s 
Widener Library, directories of libraries and 
archival resources for Slavic Studies, scores of 
specialized bibliographies and indexes of Slavic 
reference materials (e.g., Bibliografia geografii 
polskiej, Slavianskoe iazykoznanie, the 
Worth-Stankiewicz Selected Bibliography of 
Slavic Linguistics ), bibliographies of Slavic 
dictionaries, and national bibliographies from 
all the Slavic countries. In addition there are 
numerous useful periodical indexes (e.g., Half a 
Century of Soviet Serials, 1917-1968 ) and some 
historical and contemporary atlases. 

A collection of this magnitude which has 
developed over a relatively short time will in¬ 
evitably have inconsistencies .and gaps in cer¬ 
tain fields. While the Russia/Soviet Union sec¬ 
tion is strong and other areas are at least ade¬ 
quate, improvements in the retrospective serials 
collection, in holdings of secondary Slavic 
literatures, and in several other aspects of the 
collection need to be made. 

L.F. 


Friends of the UCLA Library: 

Fall Meeting on Victorian Theme 


115 members and guests of the Friends of the 
UCLA Library enjoyed a “Victorian Box Social” 
in the lobby of the University Research Library 
on Saturday evening, October 25, at the Fall 
meeting of the Friends. The setting was appro¬ 
priate for the theme, including as it did the 
stunning exhibition on the subject of the meet¬ 
ing, Captain Frederick Marryat, the colorful 
British naval officer and prolific Victorian 
writer. Following dinner those in attendance 
were treated to an entertaining discussion of 
Marryat’s life and activities by Dr. Alan Buster, a 
member of the Marlborough School’s faculty 
and an authority on this complex Victorian fig¬ 
ure. 

Friends President Betty Rosenberg welcomed 
the assemblage and introduced special guests 
Mrs. Hugh Gray, wife of Emeritus Professor 
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Hugh Gray of the Department of Theater Arts, 
and their son Kevin. Mrs. Gray, who had loaned 
several unique Marryat items for the exhibition, 
is a lineal descendant of Captain Marryat, 
granddaughter of his daughter, the novelist 
Florence. Mr. and Mrs. Robert Chumbook (he is 
the Headmaster of the Marlborough School in 
Los Angeles) were also recognized. 

Following brief words of greeting from Uni¬ 
versity Librarian Russell Shank, Emeritus Pro¬ 
fessor of English Ada Nisbet, UCLA’s eminent 
Dickensian, introduced the speaker of the eve¬ 
ning. Dr. Buster thoroughly delighted his audi¬ 
ence with a study of Marryat the mysterious 
man, as he sketched his three lives—naval offi¬ 
cer, novelist, and country squire—and hypoth¬ 
esized on the elements of Marryat’s character 
which permitted him to move from one to an¬ 
other of his three worlds of activity so abruptly 
and passionately. Dr. Buster concluded his talk 
by reading from the first chapter of Jacob Faith¬ 
ful (1834), to illustrate Marryat’s skill and style 
and to point up how unjustified has been the 
critical neglect of Marryat. 

Dr. Buster’s talk was highly entertaining and 
at the same time a triumph of concentration, as 


on that evening he awaited news of the immi¬ 
nent birth of his daughter. Anne Elliot Buster (7 
lbs.) kindly waited until after the Friends meet¬ 
ing (j us t) and was born on Sunday morning, 
October 26! 

Following the talk the guests were able to 
view the exhibition, the contents of which were 
drawn primarily from the UCLA Library’s pre¬ 
eminent Michael Sadleir Collection of 19th Cen¬ 
tury English Fiction. Members of the Friends 
group had already received with their invita¬ 
tions complimentary copies of Dr. Buster’s 
bio-bibliographical essay on Captain Marryat, 
which accompanied the exhibition and was 
published by the University Library with the 
support of the Friends. Copies are still available 
for purchase at $5.00 each, tax included. They 
may be obtained at the Library Cashier Window 
to the right of the Loan Desk in the University 
Research Library. Copies may also be ordered 
from Library Accounting Section, University 
Research Library, UCLA, 405 Hilgard Avenue, 
Los Angeles, CA 90024. Orders should be ac¬ 
companied by check payable to the Regents of 
the University of California. 

J.R.C. 


Library Staff in Print and Program 


The UCLA Library at ASIS 80. A number of 
UCLA Library staff members participated in 
ASIS 80: the 43rd Annual Meeting of the Ameri¬ 
can Society for Information Science, held in 
Anaheim from October 5-10. A major role was 
played by Alan R. Benenfeld, Coordinator, 
Physical Sciences & Technology Libraries, who 
was Chairman of the Technical Program Com¬ 
mittee for the conference and had principal re¬ 
sponsibility for the development and presenta¬ 
tion of all of the technical programs for the six- 
day conference. Mr. Benenfeld is also co-Editor 
of Communicating Information, the Pro¬ 
ceedings of the Conference, and also partici¬ 
pated as a referee of contributed papers. 

In addition, Gloria Werner, Biomedical Li¬ 
brarian, presented a paper on “The Changing 
Roles and Technologies in Biomedical Librar¬ 
ies,” as part of a special session panel on Octo¬ 
ber 8 on “Communicating Biomedical Informa¬ 
tion to Health Practitioners.” Mrs. Werner also 


acted as a referee of contributed papers for the 
conference. 

Karen Andrews, Head, Engineering & Math¬ 
ematical Sciences Library; June Armstrong, 
Reference Librarian, Engineering & Mathemati¬ 
cal Sciences Library; and Alan R. Benenfeld 
presented a paper on “Microcomputers, 
Minicomputers, or Private Database Services in 
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Reference Work: Some Decision Factors.” This 
joint presentation was part of a Contributed 
Paper Session on “Mini- and Microcomputer 
Applications” held on October 9. 

Nancy Pruett, Head, Geology-Geophysics Li¬ 
brary, and current national President of the 
Geoscience Information Society, participated 
on October 9 in the Professional Society Presi¬ 
dents Forum, which discussed ‘‘The Role of In¬ 
formation Professional Societies in the Devel¬ 
opment of Government Information Policy.” 

Dan Tonkery, Associate University Librarian 
(Technical and Bibliographical Product Ser¬ 
vices,) moderated on October 9 a Contributed 
Paper Session on ‘‘Library Resource Sharing, 
Automation, and Decision Support.” In addi¬ 
tion, he directed the participation of the UCLA 
Library as an exhibitor at the ASIS Conference. 
The Library’s new On-Line Technical Process¬ 
ing System was demonstrated, emphasizing the 
Serial and Acquisitions Systems and the Edit 
Module. [On-line serials check-in was im¬ 
plemented in the University Research Library 
Serials Department on October 25.] Those 
manning the exhibit booth and participating in 
the demonstrations during the conference, in 
addition to Mr. Tonkery, were Sandra Card, 
Title 2C Serials Data Conversion Project Coor¬ 
dinator, Serials Department, Amira Lefkowitz, 
Head, Continuations Section, Technical Ser¬ 
vices Department, Lelde Gilman, Head, Acqui¬ 
sitions Division, Biomedical Library, and the 
following members of the Serials Department 
Title 2C staff: Janet Carter, Rebecca Torres, 
Diane Bisom, Dan Chaldekas, and Andy 
Stancliffe. 

Several other UCLA Library staff members 
were actively involved in important conference 
planning activities. Dorothy McGarry, Head, 
Catalog Section, Physical Sciences & Technol¬ 
ogy Libraries, was a member of the Local Ar¬ 
rangements Committee for the conference. Julie 


Kwan, Head of the Reference Division in the 
Biomedical Library, was a member of the Hospi¬ 
tality Committee and also participated as a ref¬ 
eree of contributed papers. Tine Brouwer, 
Reference/Collection Development Librarian in 
the Graduate School of Management Library, 
was a member of the Publicity Committee. 

Other staff who participated as referees of 
contributed papers were. Anthony Kwak, Head, 
Learning Resources Division, Biomedical Li¬ 
brary, and Gail Yokote, Head, Information Ser¬ 
vices, Pacific Southwest Regional Medical Li¬ 
brary Service, Biomedical Library. Monitoring 
program sessions and performing behind-the- 
scenes work for the Conference were Susan 
Dickson, Science Cataloger for the Physical Sci¬ 
ences & Technology Libraries, Rosalie Wright, 
Reference Librarian at the Engineering & Math¬ 
ematical Sciences Library, and Mike Randall, 
Assistant Head of the Serials Department. 

James R. Cox, Assistant to the University Li¬ 
brarian and Chairman of the Library’s Commit¬ 
tee on Copyright, and Norman Dudley, Assist¬ 
ant University Librarian (Collection Develop¬ 
ment) testified before a public hearing on library 
photocopying conducted by the United States 
Copyright Office at Anaheim on October 8 in 
conjunction with the ASIS Conference. This 
was the fourth in a series of hearings being held 
throughout the United States concerning Sec¬ 
tion 108 (Reproduction by Libraries and Ar¬ 
chives) of the new United States Copyright Law 
which became effective on January 1,1978. The 
Copyright Office is mandated by the law to re¬ 
port to Congress by January 1, 1983, on the ex¬ 
tent to which this section of the Copyright Act 
has achieved the intended balance between the 
rights of creators and the needs of users of copy¬ 
righted works which are reproduced by libraries 
and archives. The public hearings are being 
held to elicit views, comments, and information 
from all interested persons. 

J.R.C. 
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The Theater Arts Library and Its Collections 



Famous Players—Lasky Corporation, ca. 1916 [left to right: Jessy Lasky, Adolph 
Zukor, Samuel Goldfish (Goldwyn), C.B. De Mille, A1 Kaufman The Jessen Collection 


The UCLA Theater Arts Library, which began 
in 1947 as a small departmental library in the 
newly-established Department of Theater Arts, 
now contains major research collections in the 
fields of motion pictures, television, and radio. 
Serving the University community and the en¬ 
tertainment industry, the library is committed to 
the development of comprehensive collections 
of superior quality to support the research and 
instructional programs of the Department of 
Theater Arts and research at the UCLA Film, 
Television, and Radio Archives, and to serve the 
needs of scholars and researchers. The library 
acquires books, periodicals, and journals cover¬ 
ing the historical, critical, aesthetic, biographi¬ 
cal and technical aspects of film, television, and 
radio, and the non-book and primary source ma¬ 


terial in these fields. The library now contains 
nearly 10,000 volumes, 200 periodical titles, 
11,000 manuscripts, nearly 40,000 pamphlets, 
and other materials including photographs, mi¬ 
croforms, and sound recordings. Although the 
collections are primarily in English and 
Western European languages, other foreign ti¬ 
tles are represented and range from the early 
beginnings of motion pictures and television to 
the present. Most materials on the various as¬ 
pects of theater are housed in the University 
Research Library general stack collection, ex¬ 
cept for certain standard reference works which 
are in the Theater Arts Library. 

(continued on page 82) 
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Special Collections in Film, Television and Radio 


Through the generosity of the film, television, 
and radio industries, the Theater Arts Library 
possesses a wealth of screenplays, television 
and radio scripts, production stills, portraits, 
clippings files, film festival programs, motion 
picture programs, lobby cards, posters, artists 
renderings, animation cels and models, original 
sketches, production materials, and even the¬ 
matic cue sheets for silent films. Collections also 
include the personal and business papers, rec¬ 
ords, and correspondence of actors, directors, 
producers, art directors, and screen and televi¬ 
sion writers. 

Film 

The Screenplay Collection, dating from 1922 
to the present, is one of the finest in the country 
and includes several thousand unpublished 
scripts of American and some British and for¬ 
eign language films. 

There are MGM scripts for feature films made 
from 1924 to 1947 and scripts for a number of 
short features, such as the Robert Benchley Se¬ 
ries, Pete Smith Specialties, and Our Gang 
Comedies. 

The extensive collection of material from the 
Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corporation in¬ 
cludes several thousand treatments, story out¬ 
lines, rough drafts, revised drafts, final shooting 
scripts, post-production continuities, dialogue 
scripts, master title sheets, and production ma¬ 
terial dating from 1924 to the present. Early Fox 
Film Corporation productions are represented 
by John Ford films including The Iron Horse 
(1924), Strong Boy (1929), and The Black Watch 
(1929). There are about 350 scripts from the later 
Fox Film Corporation, 1929-1935, the period 
when William Fox was ousted from his own 
company and Fox Films was merged with 
Darryl F. Zanuck’s Twentieth Century Pictures 
to form the Twentieth Century-Fox Film Corpo¬ 
ration. 

Among the films Zanuck produced for Twen¬ 
tieth Century Pictures, the library has scripts for 
such classics as Nunnally Johnson’s Moulin 
Rouge (1934), and Lloyd’s of London (1936), di¬ 
rected by Henry King. The Associate Producer 
of the latter was Kenneth Macgowan, founder of 
UCLA’s Theater Arts Department. More than 
625 screenplays represent the great majority of 


the productions from 1935-1956, when Darryl F. 
Zanuck was in charge of the selection of market¬ 
able properties. Among them is George Seaton’s 
Song of Bernadette (1943), directed by Henry 
King; Nunnally Johnson’s Grapes of Wrath 
(1940), directed by John Ford; and Joseph L. 
Mankiewicz’s All About Eve (1950). 

There are also numerous screenplays of recent 
and current releases, such as Julia, The Turning 
Point, The Other Side of Midnight, Star Wars, 
Dressed to Kill, and Private Benjamin. 



The Pink Panther (DePatie-Freleng) ASIFA 


Art Direction. George Jenkins, set designer for 
film and theater, has deposited his original 
sketches, production material, still photo¬ 
graphs, location shots, and blueprints for The 
Best Years of Our Lives, The Bishop’s Wife, 
Funny Lady, Klute, The Paper Chase, Up the 
Down Staircase, and Wait Until Dark, among 
others. Included also are most of the blueprints 
for his Oscar-winning All the President’s Men. 

The Theater Arts Library has a nearly com¬ 
plete set of storyboards and scripts for Stanley 
Kramer’s films. The papers, business records, 
and scripts of Stanley Kramer Productions are 
housed in the Department of Special Collections 
and most of his films are in the UCLA Film 
Archive. 

Other art direction materials include conti¬ 
nuity sketches and set designs and story boards 
for television commercials. 
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Theda Bara 

(ca. 1915) 

from The 
Jessen Collection 



Animation. The Walter Lantz Archive is an 
extensive contribution consisting of original an¬ 
imation sketches, music scores, storyboards, an¬ 
imation models, cels, posters, publicity, and 
comic books in a variety of languages. The In¬ 
ternational Animated Film Society (ASIFA) has 
recently deposited its collection of original ani¬ 
mation cels and sketches by such important an¬ 
imators as Chuck Jones and Tex Avery. There 
are a variety of storyboard commercials, Star 
Trek and Frank Hubley animation cels, and a 
small, but rare collection of Walt Disney cartoon 
shooting scripts and continuities from 1937- 
1939. 

Photographs. The library has a collection of 
over 4 million photographs covering the entire 
history of films from 1905 to the present. 

The Jessen Collection, covering the period 
1905-1929, contains more than 2,000 photo¬ 
graphs of such early studios as Biograph, Key¬ 
stone, The New York Motion Picture Company, 
Selig, Triangle, Universal and Vitagraph. 
Among personalities there are portraits of C.B. 
Demille, Thomas Edison, D.W. Griffith, Thomas 
Ince, Mack Sennett, and Theda Bara. 


such films as Pearl White Serials, Cleopatra and 
Salome, and The Phantom of the Opera. 

The Columbia Pictures Stills Collection 
consists of production stills, portraits, and 
keybooks from 1940 to the present, and The 
Universal Studios Collection contains 
keybooks for films dating back to the silent era. 

Twentieth Century-Fox films released during 
the 1950’s and 1960’s are represented by nearly 
100,000 production stills, portraits, keybooks, 
proof sheets, rollei proofs, and color transpar¬ 
encies. In addition, Fox has deposited its total 
production output, consisting of around 4 mil¬ 
lion stills, negatives, portraits, premier shots, 
publicity stills, wardrobe, and set stills. 

There are large and diverse collections of rare 
and early film posters, lobby cards, souvenir 
programs and pressbooks dating from 1915 to 
the present. The valuable Motion Picture The¬ 
matic Cue Sheets Collection covers over 200 
silent films. 

For the advanced researcher the library is 
richly endowed with the personal papers, corre¬ 
spondence, business records, production files, 
publicity, shooting schedules, various versions 
of scripts, and photographs of important pro- 


The Bierman Collection contains over 200 
production stills from 1923-1929, including 
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ducers, directors, actors, screenwriters, and cin¬ 
ematographers. Among those represented are 
William Wyler, Mark Robson, Robert Rossen, 
Preston Sturges, Haskell Wexler, Hugh O’Brian, 
and Allyn Joslyn. Among similar collections 
housed in the Department of Special Collections 
are those of King Vidor, Stanley Kramer, Jack 
Benny, Eddie Cantor, and Ralph Nelson. The 
UCLA Film Archive holds prints for some of the 
films in these collections. 

Television 

The television collection is rapidly develop¬ 
ing into a major resource. The 4,000 scripts in¬ 
clude comedy, detective, westerns, musicals, 
medical, and adventure. From the earliest to the 
most recent production, the history of television 
is available in script form. The depth of this 
collection allows a researcher to trace the ca¬ 
reers of some well-known and successful 
producer/writers. 

Scripts include Norman Lear’s shows from his 
early days in television to his more recent 
career—from The George Gobel Show (1958) to 
All in the Family. Aaron Spelling is well repre¬ 
sented, from his Zane Grey Theatre (1959) to 
Starsky and Hutch (1977). Scripts of Blake Ed¬ 
wards (of “10”) include the television series 
Peter Gunn (1958-1961) and Mr. Lucky (1960). 
Edwards can even be traced back to his radio 
scripts, such as Line-Up, Richard Diamond, and 
Johnny Dollar. 

The Tony Barrett Collection gives an insight 
into the television business and the craft of writ¬ 
ing teleplays and series, and shows how one of 
television’s most prolific writers and producers 
developed ideas into shows. 

The Star Trek Archive also contributes sig¬ 
nificantly to the study of the history and busi¬ 
ness of television. The archive contains Gene 
Roddenberry’s complete files for three years of 
production (1966-1969), including scripts for 82 
episodes along with story outlines, drafts and 
revision, treatments, shooting schedules, 
budget reports, story ideas, business records, 
memos, correspondence and unproduced 
scripts. The records and correspondence of the 
National Academy of Television Arts and Sci¬ 
ences together with the personal papers of its 
first president, Syd Cassyd, are also extremely 
valuable. The Albert McCleery Collection, in¬ 


cluding scrapbooks, scripts, correspondence 
and photographs, is a voluminous record of this 
television pioneer’s career as producer and di¬ 
rector of such shows as Hallmark Hall of Fame, 
NBC Matinee Theater, and Ellery Queen. 

The Darryl Ross Collection (Professor Emeri¬ 
tus of Theater Arts) covers the history of televi¬ 
sion programming and production from the 
early 1940’s to 1980, and complements the film 
and video tape holdings of the Academy of Tel¬ 
evision Arts and Sciences/UCLA Archives. 

The Smothers Brothers Collection contains 
scripts and production material for their various 
shows for the 1960’s and 1970’s and includes 
the script and background information leading 
to the cancellation of their show. Films and 
tapes of the shows are in the ATAS/UCLA Tel¬ 
evision Archives and the music scores are held 
in the UCLA Music Library. Also concerned 
with live variety shows, The Steve Binder Col¬ 
lection includes various versions of annotated 
scripts, memos, correspondence, production 
material, and guest spots. Binder produced the 
first Elvis Presley television special and such 
other specials as The Lucy Show, The Liza Min¬ 
nelli Show, and The Danny Kaye Show. 

Radio 

The 1,700 scripts in the Tony Barrett Collec¬ 
tion form a large part of the Radio Script Col¬ 
lection. Included are such popular shows as 
Dangerous Assignment (1949-1953), Mr. Dis¬ 
trict Attorney (1939-1957), Yours Truly, Johnny 
Dollar (1949-1962), Sam Spade (1946-1951), 
Gunsmoke (1951-1961), Suspense (1951-1956), 
This Is Your FBI (1945-1953), and The Cisco Kid 
(1942-1957). Other radio series include Amos ’n 
Andy (1943-1953), Our Miss Brooks (1948- 
1954), and The Bob Hope Show (1949-1950). 
The writer, True Boardma n, has donated a long 
run of Silver Theater, and Irv Tunick has given 
his scripts for programs such as American 
School of the Air (1944-1946), CBS Is There 
(1947-1948), and Cavalcade of America (1949- 
1953). 

A collection of broadcasts from 1934-1960 
consists of tapes from the American Heritage 
Institute, which have been duplicated onto cas¬ 
settes and are available for listening in the Mi¬ 
croform Reading Service in the University Re¬ 
search Library. 

The Screenplay, Television, and Radio Script 
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Collections are available for use in the Theater 
Arts Library for research and reference pur¬ 
poses. Because of special restrictions, the mate¬ 
rial may not be reproduced. 

Other Special Collections 

A recent acquisition invaluable to graduate 
students in theater specializing in theater de¬ 
sign and production is the Eddie Hearn Collec¬ 
tion. UCLA Professor Emeritus of Theater Arts 
Edward Hearn has donated his extensive and 
unique collection of architectural plans of thea¬ 
ter buildings and stage sets, including sets de¬ 
signed by Joe Mielziner, Harry Homer and 
George Jenkins. There are working plans, pro¬ 
grams, and articles dealing with world theaters, 
including those in Western and Eastern Europe, 
South America, and Australia. In addition, there 
is material pertaining to the design of UCLA’s 
Theater Arts Building, including the specifica¬ 
tions, rough designs, building programs, cata¬ 
logues, and samples of the material used for the 
theater curtain. 

Additional Reference 
Sources 

In addition to the standard tools, the library 
maintains an invaluable Film/TV Review Index 
in card form, which lists thousands of citations 
for film and television reviews. In addition, a 
Clipping File, dating from 1920 to the present, 
contains an extensive collection of articles, 
pamphlets, production notes, reviews, and 
other information about personalities, films, 
and subjects relating to all aspects of film and 
television. Both files are maintained on a cur¬ 
rent basis. 


The library’s collections also support the re¬ 
search and publication of works on various as¬ 
pects of film, television, and radio. Recent pub¬ 
lications utilizing photographs from the li¬ 
brary’s collections include Charles Champlin’s 
The Flicks (Pasadena, Ward Ritchie Press, 
1977}, Sidney Poitier’s autobiography This Life 
(New York, Knopf, 1980J, and Fred E. Basten’s 
Glorious Technicolor: The Movies’ Magic Rain¬ 
bow (New York, Barnes, 1980). 

Because of the importance of its collections 
and its position as a research center, the library 
serves as a focal point for significant biblio¬ 
graphical publication and for regional and na¬ 
tional cooperative efforts to improve the biblio¬ 
graphical control of materials in film, television, 
and radio. The Theater Arts Librarian contrib¬ 
uted to the publication of Motion Pictures, Tel¬ 
evision, and Radio: a Union Catalogue of Manu¬ 
script and Special Collections in the Western 
United States (Boston, G.K. Hall, 1977). 

She also edited the revised and enlarged edi¬ 
tion of Motion Pictures: A Catalog of Books, 
Periodicals, Screenplays, Television Scripts, 
and Production Stills (published for the Library 
by G.K. Hall, Boston, 1977). 

In the cooperative film periodical indexing 
project of the Federation Internationale des 
Archivs du Film (FIAF), the Theater Arts Li¬ 
brary is responsible for the indexing of four film 
periodicals— American Cinematographer, 
Wide Angle, Television Quarterly, and Televi¬ 
sion International. 

The southern California region is uniquely 
rich in resources for research and teaching in 
motion picture, television, and radio, and for the 
archival protection of unique material. UCLA’s 
Theater Arts Library actively cooperates with 
the three other prominent research libraries 
here—The Academy of Motion Picture Arts and 
Sciences Library, the American Film Institute 
Library, and the University of Southern Cali¬ 
fornia Library’s Department of Special 
Collections—in a variety of projects to serve re¬ 
search. 

A.M. 

[This is the 32nd in the series of articles on 
UCLA Library Collection Development, which 
began in the January 1977 issue of the UCLA 
Librarian] 


UCLA Librarian is issued for the University 
community, the Friends of the UCLA Li¬ 
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the Administrative Office, University of 
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New Cataloging Rules 

On January 2,1981, most American academic 
libraries, UCLA among them, will change their 
rules for cataloging. This is only the third time 
that the rules will have changed in the past 72 
years, a remarkable record of stability, consider¬ 
ing the explosive growth of most research librar¬ 
ies in that period, and particularly since the end 
of World War II. 

The new rules, known as the Anglo-American 
Cataloging Rules, Second Edition, or AACR-2, 
are the result of long and extensive work by 
many bibliographical experts in the profession 
in a number of nations. The new rules were 
prepared by the American Library Association, 
the British Library, the Canadian Committee on 
Cataloging, the Library Association (Great Brit¬ 
ain), and the Library of Congress. 

Cataloging in American academic libraries is 
a major cooperative venture. Most of these li¬ 
braries use cataloging data from the Library of 
Congress or peer institutions as the basis of their 
own efforts. Over half of UCLA’s cataloging is 
based on Library of Congress copy. The Library 
of Congress’s decision to adopt AACR-2 on Jan¬ 
uary 2 has thus been the key influence leading to 
a similar change in most other libraries. 

It is impossible in a few words to detail the 
changes that will occur in cataloging in January 
and how those changes will affect the library 
user. Generally, libraries will now catalog books 
using authors’ most common names, or the 
names they list on the title pages of their books. 
(T.S. Eliot will be just that—not Thomas Stearns 
Eliot. Charles Dodgson will be Lewis Carroll, at 
least for his fantasies about Alice in Wonder¬ 
land.) Serials will be cataloged under the names 
by which they are commonly known, and not 
under the names of the associations which issue 
them. 

While this may seem eminently sensible, it 
will cause library users some trouble at the card 
catalog. UCLA already has entries in its catalog 
for over 4 million volumes. If only ten per cent of 
the approximately 7 million cards in our main 
catalog are for books which would be cataloged 
differently under the new rules, over 700,000 
cards would have to be located in the catalog, 
pulled, edited, retyped and refiled, to conform 
to the new rules. Too few staff members can be 
diverted from the ongoing cataloging to handle 


and the UCLA Library 

such a large task. Instead the Library will utilize 
a number of techniques for interfiling cards for 
books cataloged under the old and the new sys¬ 
tems. 

Library cataloging practices have two goals. 
The first is to allow the reader to determine 
whether or not the library has the book he or she 
wants. The other is to reveal under some form of 
the author’s name what works by that author are 
owned by the library. Both of these goals require 
libraries to adopt some rules or conventions for 
establishing the authors’ names, and to provide 
enough guides in their card catalogs to lead 
users from variant forms of names to standard or 
authoritative names. 

To determine the author of a book is not al¬ 
ways a straightforward or simple matter. Some 
authors use one or more pseudonyms; others 
abbreviate their names. Many publications are 
written by people whose identity is unknown; 
others are written by individuals but issued by 
corporations without the author’s name being 
attached. This means that an agency or corpora¬ 
tion is listed as the author even though everyone 
knows that inanimate institutions do not 
“write”. Magazines and journals have titles, not 
authors. These and other variations lead to so¬ 
phisticated rules for cataloging in libraries such 
as UCLA’s which handle large numbers of pub¬ 
lications each year. (UCLA added over 125,000 
volumes to its collections last year.) 

The library will move some of the cards in is 
catalog as soon as it can, at least for a few major 
corporate agencies. Where it cannot take the 
time to erase and type new headings on the 
cards it will provide guide cards to indicate 
what the new headings should be. Labels with 
new entries will be pasted on some cards. Some 
cards may have new headings typed on them. 
Cards will generally be moved when space in 
the catalog is opened up for them in new loca¬ 
tions. Many entries will not be changed until a 
new book by the same author has been received. 
A brief technical description of the major 
changes in form and style of catalog entries will 
be prepared for our users, and the Library’s staff 
is gearing up to be able to help them. 

The UCLA Library staff spent many months 
considering various options for the future of the 
catalog. It rejected suggestions such as closing 
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the old card catalog and starting a new one, or 
issuing the catalog in microfiche form for 
newly-acquired material as an addition to the 
card catalog. The Library is moving toward the 
introduction of an on-line, computer-based 
catalog. In the interim the Library staff will de¬ 
vote as much time as it can to aiding users of the 
composite card catalog. 

R.S. 

Two Retirements: 

Ruth Berry 

Supervisor of the Reference Collection 

Many of us who use libraries think of a li¬ 
brary’s catalog as the most important resource 
for obtaining needed information from the li¬ 
brary’s collections. Those who have used the 
UCLA Library, however, are aware that the Ref¬ 
erence Department has an even more remarka¬ 
ble resource in the person of Ruth Berry. Her 
admiring colleagues know that it is not only 
faster to consult Ruth than to go to the Library’s 
catalogs, but one can be certain that all poten¬ 
tially valuable reference works (which may be 
overlooked in a catalog) will be remembered 
and suggested. No one else so fully compre¬ 
hends the potential of the reference collection 
and its relationship to other components of the 
UCLA Library. 

We in the Reference Department have a rule of 
thumb which is never to tell an inquirer that 
there is no answer for a particular question 
without consulting Ruth. Her formidable 
knowledge of some 38,000 volumes in our col¬ 
lection is even more impressive because of the 
contrast with her quiet, modest manner of ap¬ 
plying and teaching sound (and ingenious) re¬ 
search strategies. Anyone who has come to Ruth 
for help has never been made to feel foolish, yet 
we can’t help but be astonished by what we 
didn’t know; and we are entertained by her deft 
talent for making the most perplexing problems 
an occasion for shared humor and enjoyment of 
the “search.” Her talents are also clearly appre¬ 
ciated by faculty and students, as evidenced by 
the numbers of them who ask for “Mrs. Berry” 
and who repeatedly mention her in glowing 
terms in the Acknowledgements sections of 
their publications. 


On December 31st this year, Ruth will retire 
after thirty-two years of renowned reference li- 
brarianship in the service of UCLA. This service 
began in the Reserve Book Room in 1948, from 
which Ruth joined the Reference Department in 
January, 1950. During most of her years in the 
Reference Department, she has worked in the 
development of the collection and has overseen 
its growth from a good but limited one to a large 
and comprehensive one covering many subjects 
in many languages. She has been Supervisor of 
the Collection for almost twenty years, and for 
many years, before the collection became so 
large that it demanded all of her off-desk time, 
she was also responsible for the training and 
supervision of the reference librarians for their 
desk work. Ruth also has served as a member 
and advisor to the Center for Afro-American 
Studies Library Committee. 

Although all of us believe Ruth is much too 
young to retire, we recognize that she has more 
than earned her leisure, and we want everyone 
to know how much we admire and love her. 
Further, we hope that her retirement will bring 
her as much satisfaction and pleasure as she has 
brought to us by being such a warm and encour¬ 
aging model in the practice of excellence. Ruth 
is the “reference librarians’ librarian” and is 
already a true-to-life heroine in the folklore of 
the UCLA Library. 

A.H. 

Dorothy Harmon 

African Studies Bibliographer 

On December 31,1980, Dorothy Harmon will 
retire from the UCLA Library system, after more 
than 32 years of distinguished service. A native 
of Chicago, Miss Harmon came to Los Angeles at 
the age of four and attended Immaculate Heart 
High School in Hollywood. She graduated from 
UCLA in 1938 with a B.A. in History and re¬ 
ceived her library degree from USC in 1939. In 
her first job as a professional librarian she be¬ 
came the Librarian of the Ramona Convent in 
Monterey Park. A little over a year later she 
moved to the Los Angeles County Library in 
downtown Los Angeles, where she worked in 
the Reference and Order Departments. She 
joined the UCLA Library Staff in July, 1948, as a 
bibliographic checker in the Acquisitions De¬ 
partment. In November, 1955, she was ap- 
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pointed head of the Gifts and Exchange Section 
of that department, a position which she held for 
seven years. 

In 1962 she became African Studies Bibliog¬ 
rapher and has held that position ever since. 
Under her dedicated and expert direction the 
collection serving African Studies has grown 
from 12,000 volumes in 1962 to more than 
60,000 volumes today, and is considered one of 
the leading African collections in the country. 

Miss Harmon made lengthy buying trips to 
Africa in 1963 and 1967, establishing valuable 
relationships with dealers, publishers, and in¬ 
stitutions, particularly in the newly-developing 
African nations. She has also been active in the 
African Studies Association for many years, and 
has served on more committees within the Li¬ 
brary than she cares to remember. 

Her contributions to the Library, librar- 
ianship, and the University have been numer¬ 
ous and significant, and she will be missed, both 
personally and professionally, by all who have 
worked with her. 

N.D. 

Twelfth Night Concert 
in the College Library 

The UCLA Madrigal Singers, under the di¬ 
rection of Donn Weiss, will present their annual 
Twelfth Night Concert on Saturday, January 17, 
1981, at 8:30 p.m., as part of the continuing 
Music in the Rotunda series. The concert will 
take place in the Rotunda of the Powell Library 
Building. Benjamin Britten’s Flower Songs, Ita¬ 
lian madrigals, songs of Mendelssohn, Brahms 
and Schubert, and music of the season will be 
performed. 

Admission is free, but tickets must be ob¬ 
tained in advance at the Reference Desk of the 
College Library. L.H. 


University of California 
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The Last Word 

The UCLA Library has an international repu¬ 
tation for its quality collections worthy of schol¬ 
arly renown. The collections did not, however, 
appear automatically. They are the work of ded¬ 
icated and durable staff members. Two of these 
are featured elsewhere in this issue of the UCLA 
Librarian: Dorothy Harmon, who has built our 
African Studies collections since 1962, and 
Ruth Berry, centrally involved in the develop¬ 
ment of our reference collection since 1961. 
They are retiring after more than thirty years of 
service each. Each in her respective area has 
been inbued with the UCLA spirit. We have 
been honored by their service and will do our 
best to uphold the legacy of their efforts. 

There is nothing like a birthday to stir up 
nostalgia. Los Angeles’s 200th will undoubt¬ 
edly be a bonanza for us readers. It’s already 
begun in a manner which should please both the 
native and the newcomer to the city. Friends of 
the Library Jack Smith (Jack Smith’s L.A.J and 
John Weaver (Los Angeles: the Enormous Vil¬ 
lage, 1781-1981) are at the head of my list for fun 
reading. Each is written in the author’s inimita¬ 
ble style which is entertaining enough. Then 
there are Art Seidenbaum and John Malmin’s 
enormous Los Angeles 200: a Bicentennial Cel¬ 
ebration (compliments of the Times Mirror and 
Harry Abrams people) and Bruce Henstell’sLos 
Angeles: an Illustrated History. And for nostal¬ 
gia in depth try Forman Brown’s Small Wonder: 
The Story of the Yale Puppeteers and the Turn¬ 
about Theatre (Scarecrow Press). The Yale 
Puppeteers—still around in Turnabout House in 
Hollywood with heaps of memories—put on 
over 4,000 performances for Los Angeles in the 
years from 1941 to 1956. 

R.S. 
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